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WOMAN’S RIGIITS. 


Mr. Eprror : 


aye ba i 
Sin—1 have observed that it isa commen prac- ) weakness. 


tice, among Editors, to fill their papers with advice 
to women, and not unfrequently with ill concealed 
taunts of woman’s weakness. 


should so neglect their own sex, to take such exclu- | 
{anything bat weakness. 


sive care of those, who, with all their weakness, 


sometimes have wit enough to take care of them- ; 
_ degree of strength among them, is to believe that Na- 


, ture is too strong to be subdued, even by a miserable 


selves. But, taunt them not ; whilst boys are left to 
gaix what strength they may, or atleast to retain 
wket Nature gave them, almost every thing that can 
be, iu done, to enervate and weaken girls, both men- 
tally and bodily, and strong indeed is she, who comes 
forth from the ‘‘ firey ordeal’? unscathed. If the ef- 
fort to weaken has been but too successful, let the 
blame rest where. it isdeserved. Society has a heavy 
debt to pay for it, nay, is paying iteven now. Wo- 
man’s weakness, and timidity, may be pretty things 
to sentimentalize upon, but they often prove very in- 
convenient, very troublesome realities, even to those 
who like them, or pretend to, in theory. Marriage 
is almost the only business in which there is any 
chance of success, that the world (to its shame be it 
told) willingly leaves to woman, and that certainly 
requires no great degree of strength or wit ; if wives 
are weak and foolish, they will not perceive, or be 
troubled, by the lamentable deficiency of strength and 
wisdom, in their husbands ; perhaps it is best for the 
wives that they should be weak and foolish, for 


strength with no field for its exercise would be intol- } 
When it is recollected, that the mo- 


erable misery. 


It isa pity that they ; 
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cidedly verdant, would laugh, or wonder, at woman's 
I should as soon expect that the plant 
bound down by strong bonds, and deprived of air and 


; water, would grow up strong and healthy, as that 


women, occupying the position they do, and surroun- 
ded by such influences, should be remarkable fur 
The only way of accounting 
for the fact, that there yet remains no inconsiderable 


education. 

It may be, that most women are so dwarfed and 
weakened, that they believe that dressing, cooking, 
and loving, (to which might be added the various ac 
complishments of the sex, and flattery thrown in as 9 
sort of sauce, tothe delectable dish,) make up the 
whole of life ; but Nature still asserts her rights, and 
there always will be those too strong to be satisfied, 
with a dress, a pudding, or a beau, though they may 
take each in its turn, asa portion of life. I speak 
not now of the distinguished of either sex ; they form 
a bright relief in the otherwise dark picture. Neith- 
er do I suppose that there are not exceptions, per- 
haps many to the general rule. But to the general- 
ity of men, let the question be put, what haye you 


} done in return for the great advantage you possess in 


your position in society? merely nothing. Are you 
not, thousands of you, as effeminate as the vericat 
woman of them all? You talk of your manliness ; 
where is it? ‘* Alas, echo answers where.’’ You 
boast of the protection you afford to women, Protec- 


tives held ap to women for action, are poor and pal- { tion! from what? from the rude and disorderly of 
try,—that most of the books addressed exclusively to | your own sex——reform them, and woman will no lon- 
them, are ** one weak, washy, everlasting flood’? of ; ger need the protection you make such a parade of 
—searcely milk for babes : that they are taught to giving. Protect them,do you? let me point you to 
believe that two of the greatest misfortunes, (mental } the thousands of women, doomed to lives of misera- 


and bodily weakness) are virtues, who that is not de- | ble drudgery, and receiving ‘a compensation which, 
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if quadrupled, would be rejected by the man-laborer, | 


with scorn ;”’ are they less worthy of protection because 
they are trying to help themselves? because they 
have little inclination and less time to lisp soft non- 
sense? and you think when you have sung the prais- 
es of ** lovely woman,’’ and talked of the “ ladies”’ 
with all imaginable gallantry, that vou have done all 
that is necessary. If you would have the manliness 


you talk of, seek to raise those poor women from 
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find some fault with the length of this letter, did yo, 
your Gem convince me that you possess that desir, 
ble quality, good nature. Hoping that it is stroy. 
enough to excuse the length, and all other imperfec. 
tions, I close. ELiLen 





MY EARLY HOME. 
_ O! where are the friends on whom I once doated, [lot ) 
Ere my young heart had dreamed of misfortune’s }ya;,| 


their oppressed, and too often degraded, condition, if O! where are the wild birds, whose notes clearly floate, 


you will not do it, go on in your old course, but prate 
no more of your manliness ; why the very boys at 
play in the street, will laugh at you ; they, poor fel- 
lows, are dreaming in their simplicity, that manliness 
includes every noble and generous feeling. Long 
may it be ere they awake from that pleasant dream 


to find that manhood is often synonymous with ex- | 


treme effeminacy. 
Bad as is the condition of so many women, in 


would be much worse if they had nothing but your 


boasted protection to rely upon ; but they have at last 
learnt the lesson, which a bitter experience teaches, 
that not to those who style themselves their ‘* natura! 
protectors,’’ are they to look for the needful help, but 
to the strong and resolute of their own sex. May all 
good fortune attend those resolute ones, and the noble 
cause in which they are engaged. ‘* She devils’’ as 
some of them have been elegantly termed by certain 
persons, calling themseives men ; let them not fear 
such epithets, nor shrink from the path they have 
chosen, 
breaking the way ; they shall make it smoother for 
those who comie after them, and generations yet un- 
born, shali live to bless them for their courage and 
perseverance. If we choose to sit down in our indo- 
lence, and persvade ourselves that we can do nothing, 
let us not censure those who are wiser and stronger 
than we are, It has been said that men and women 
are ‘‘ natural enemies,’’ which I do not believe ; but 
if'a running fight must be kept up between the two, 
let women have half the battle-field and fair play. 
‘The time may core when both parties will learn that 
they can be much better friends, when they have 
more equal rights. If that bright day should ever 


dawn, then will the old battle, between cunning and | 


brute force, bé done away with. I see that I am 
writing more than I intended, but I find there is much 
room for thought, ina subject so often treated with 
ridicule. My intention was, not so mnch to advocate 
‘* woman’s rights,’ as to remind those who like so 
well to talk of ** woman’s weakness,’’ that the ‘re- 
tort courteous’’ can be as easily made, as it is richly 
merited ; poor fellows ! they never dream that . they 
are admirable illustrations of ‘* Satan reproving sin.’’ 
I know that brevity is desirable when writing*to ed- 


iiors, and I should, indeed, expect that you would | overpower a smaller man. 


—~ Ne 


It is, indeed, a thorny one, but they are | 


; 


' Through the dark waving trees that surrounded oy, 
O! where is the brother in whom I confided— [0 
' And where is the wild-wood I once loved to roam— 
And where aré the loved ones that with us resided 
, In that lonely cottage we called our dear home ” 
: 
, There my days passed unheeded like the waves of the 
fountain, 
Thongh plain was my wardrobe and hard was my fire, 
' Yet my heart was as light as the hind on the mountain. 
For my heart was a stranger to sorrow and care— 
For there 1 was cheered by the voice of a mother, 
{ And the smiles of a father dispersed all my gloom ; 
| O! there 1 was blessed with both sisters and brothers, 





But now I’m a stranger and far from my home. 


O ! how light was my heart asT climbed the rough moun 
tain, 
And scaled the steep rock where the cataract fell ; 
The pure crystal watere I drank from the fountain 
And gathéred the wild rose that grew in the dell ; 
And where the companions that shared my enjoyments 
Whose hearts were as light and as free as my own, 
As we mingled together our youthful employments , 
And sighed for no pleasures beyond our dear home? 


Ah! fate, crue] fate, cruel pride and ambition ! 
Why did’st thou enter that household band ? 

Why did’st thou tell them of their lowly condition, 
And point them to pleasures in a far distant land ? 

And now far removed from the home of my childhood, 
Though surrounded by pleasure, yet memory will roain 
To that lowly cottage that stands in the wild-wood, 
Which to me was a palace, FOR THERE WAS MY HOME| 
Manchester, N. H., 1846. A. 8. B 
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THOMAS H. BENTON. 


Sitting behind Dixon H. Lewis, and occu- 
pying a chatrin the very. fartherest row—'s 
Colonel Thomas H. Benton, the “great Sen- 
ator from the West.” All the world of 
course know “Old Bullion.” He is as fa- 
miliar to every frequenter of the Capitol as 
the statue of Washington. [arly in the 
morning before other legislators have quite 
slept off the effects of over night, the fine old 
fellow is tobe seen pareding the streets 10 

his cloak and broad-brimmed Imt, and an 
amount of dignity and grace that would quite 
Any time before 
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noon, you may meet him in any place and in| ers do not take notes of his speeches, and in 
every place, for the Colonel is ubiquitous. | many cases they have been printing from the 
Mrs. Benton also generally accompanies him } Colonel’s own manuscript while they were 
—she is a lady-like woman, dresses in plain | being delivered. 
black, without ostentation, and appears proud; No man in the Senate prepares his speech- 
of her husband, as she may well be. }es with such elaborate care ; hence they are 
Colonel Benton sets an excellent example superior to any other Senator's as specimens 
to other married Senators, who too often of finished eloquence- Look through any of 
merge the wife in politics, and leave their} the Colonel's old speeches, and you will find 
better halves to pine in loveliness at home. | they abound inclassic diction—high sound- 
There is no living man who has such a gait }ing phrases—well rounded sentences, and 
as Colonel Benton. He never walks—he} apt metaphor. This exceeding love of long- 
marches—other miserable imitators have at- | rolling words may be carried to excess, and 
tempted to excel in this art, but the most suc- > the poetical license may be prostituted to ve- 
cessful of them, can achieve no more than a} tv unworthy ends—and so with Col. Benton. 
stalk. There is no living man can walk like} When speaking on the most trivial subjects, 
Colonel Benton. His style of march is a} he talks on stilts and labors for effect. 
grand conception, which none but a man of } Col. Benton has resided in the city for 
commanding genius could have invented.) some years—remaining here during the re- 
You can see that he is making speeches | cess of Congress—thus saving himself both 
mentally, and stepping emphatically, explan- the trouble and expense of going to his con- 
atorially, or sarcastically. His walk ought | Stituents—a system which will be abolished 
to be set to music, and I am sure that “ Ben-; when the “ constructive mileage” bill sha!l 
ton’s March” would be universally popular have become a law. He isa most hospita- 
among young members, who seek to create a ‘ ble man, and is proud of being visited. Mr. 
sensation, and old ones who endeavor to: Benton and his daughter, the wife of Capt. 
hide under an assumed gravity of deport- } Fremont, of “exploring expedition” fame, 
ment their native dullness. reside with him. Heis frank and open al- 
Col. Benton, though a great, is a very} most toa fault. He is one of those men 
modest man, and is satisfied with occupying who hate to keep a secret, or talk double— 
a seat in the fartherest room in the Senate. ; blunt and bluff. He makes up his mind 
His age is about sixty, his height about the quickly, and expresses it at once in conversa- 
same as other people’s. He is a well built} tion. Perhaps no man has more personal 
man, as corpulent as Mr. Webster; his head } friends, or better deserves them. In his 
is massive, and his countenance expressive | youth he was engaged in two or three duels, 
of good humor and benevolence. He is se]-} after the Western fashion, in which he came 
dom disengaged when in the chamber; he} off victor. He was engaged ina fight with 
holds a kind of small levee daily there, and ' General Jackson, which was, at last, a kind 
when he is free from visitors he has many let- of drawn battle—neither party winning. 
ters to write and papersto read. The Col- 
onel’s shake of the head is more expressive | Dicniriep conpuct or A younc Lapy.— 
than Lord Burleigh’s; he is continually ap- } Eliza Embert, a young Parisian lady, resos 
pealed to by some senator in the course of ; lutely discarded a gentleman to whom she 
his (the senator's) speech, or, if not, he shakes } Was about to have been married, because he 
his head negatively, or smiles affirmation. } Tidiculed religion. Having given him ‘a 
The Col. can laugh, too. Gracious, how he} gentle reproof, he replied, “ that a man of 


_———n 











can laugh when any thing pleases him— 
such a merry, hearty, whole-souled laugh as 
none but a good man can achieve. 


the world would not be so old fashioned as 
to regard God and religion.” Eliza started 
—but on recovering herself, said, “from this 


OL 


When the €ol. rises to speak he puts his} moment, when I discover that you do not re- 
fingers through each other, and holds his : spect religion, ! cease to be yours. He who 
hands before him in the form of a triangle. } does not love and honor God, can never love 


He commences in a low inaudible tone, in a} his wife constantly and sincerely. 


quiet way,as if he was about preaching a ' Ha 
sermon. He uses almost no action, and nev- } Friendship, says Byron, is a dangerous word for young 


: neigh vaiti 4 
er allows himself to become oxened: Me cen: ) ladies ; it is love full fledged and waiting for a fine day 


, to fly. 


? _ a 
‘ — 


Washington Irving has in preparation and will shortly 
publish alife of Mahomet 
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not be distinctly heard at all times in the 
gallery, so to prevent errors he always pre- | 
The report: 


pares his speech before hand. 
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BETTER THAN BEAUTY. 


--— 


HY CHARLES SWAIN. 





My love is not a beauty 
‘lo other eyes than mine , 
Iler corls are not the fairest, 
Her eves are not divine ; 
Nor yet like rose-buads parted, 
Nor lips of love may be ; 
But though she’s not a beauty, 
She’s dear as one to me. 


Her neck is far frora swan-like, 
Her bosom unlike snow ; 
Nor walks she like a deity 
This breathing world below ; 
Yet there’s a light of happiness 
Within, which all may see, 
And though she’s not a beauty, 
She's dear as one to me. 


1 would not give the kindness, 
The grace that dwells in her, 
For all that Cupid’s blindness 
In others might prefer ! 
I would not change her sweetness 
For pearls of any sea, 
Far better, far, than beanty 
Is one kind heart tome ! 





CONVERSATION. 

«The fuculty of interchanging our thoughts with 
one another,’’ says Dr. Johnson, ** has always been 
represented by moral writers as one of the noblest 
privileges of reason, anil which more particularly 

eis mankind above the brute part of creation.’’ And 
‘ws is evidently true. To acquire the faculty of 
»-aversing with taste and ease, is to obtain the rarest 
jv ality of the gentleman and scholar. The power of 
conversing at all, ‘* sets mankind above the brute 
part of creation,’’ and the inprovement of this pow- 
er distinguishes the gentleman from the brute part of 
mankind. 

Itshould be one of the principal ends of edaca- 
tion to render a person a good conversationalist, as 
he is thus prepared for usefulness and pleasure : but 
how many of our best scholars are among our worst 
conversationalists ! ‘The fault is in our system of ed- 
ucation and society. Many who spend their days in 
their closets, who ate conversant with many langua- 
ges, and who are versed in all the sciences, in con- 
versation are dry and uninteresting, and constantly 
make use of inelegant and inappropriate words, hor- 
ribly mangling the King’s English! ‘This should not 
be ; if it is the social qualities of man that particu- 


larly distinguish him from the brute, it certainly | 


should be a ehiefobject of education to improve those 
qualities. 

The following hints are from Dr, Johnson, whose 
conversational powers were not surpassed by those of 
Thesterfield or Bolinbroke. 





— 


; ** The conversation of most tien is disagreeab|, 
not so much for want of wit and learning, as of good 
, breeding and discretion. 
or you resolve to please, never speak to gratify any 
particular vanity or passion of your own, but always 
with a design to divert or inform the company. A 
man who only aims at one of these, is always easy 
in his discourse. He is never out of humor at 
, being interrupted, because he considers that those 
‘ who hear him are the best judges whether what he 
_ was saying could divert or inform them. 
{ A modest person seldom fails to gain the good wil 
: of those he converses with, because nobody envies « 
‘man who does not appear to be pleased with hin 
: self. 
We should talk extremely little of ourselves. Our 
) private and domestic affairs are improper to be intro. 
, duced in conversation. What does it concern the 
‘company how many horses yoo keep in your stable, 
‘ or whether your servant is more knave or fool ? 
; A man may equally affront the company he is in, 
‘ by engrossing all the talk, or by observing a con 
_ temptuous silence. 
' Notwithstanding all the advantages of youth, few 
_ young people please in conversation ;_ the reason is, 
, the want of experience makes them positive, and wha! 
they say is rather with a design to please themselves 
, than any one else. 

Women are frightened at the name of argument, 
and are more convinced by a happy turn, or witty 
expression than by demonstration. 


‘ 
; 


ae 


Raillery is no longer agreeable than while the whio'c 
company is pleased withit.  Iwould least of all be 
understood to except the person raltied.’’ 


Though good humor, sense, and discretion can sel- 
dom failto make a man agreeable, it may be no i!! 
policy sometimes to prepare yourself in a particula: 
manner for conversation, by looking a little further 
than your neighbors into whatever is become the 
reigning subject. If our fleet or army are making 
any important movement inthe regions of Texas, or 
our Congress debating a bill of consequence, (say of 
Oregon) you can hardly fail of being heard with 
pleasure, if you have accurately informed yourself of 
the situation of the first, or of the reasons for 01 
against the latter. On the same principles, says tlic 
Doctor, the characters and histories of pub'ic men 
form an excellent subject for conversation. 

There is something which can never be learned 
but in the company of the polite. The virtues of 
men are catching as well as their vices, and one’s 
own observations will soon discover what it is that 
commands attention in one man, and makes you tired 
and displeased with the discourse of another. 

ACADEMICIAN. 





} Bradford, 1846, 
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DOST THINK OF ME? 


My Charlie! on the waters deep, 
Upon the broad blue sea, 

When the moon-beams hush the waves to sleep— 
Say, dost thou think of me? 


When lightnings flash and thunders roar, 
And stout hearts ** bend the knee ;” 

When raging storms in torrents pour— 
Charlie, dost think of me ? 


When the wind is hushed, the storm is o'er, 
And thy heart is filled with glee ; 

When the tempests lash the sea no more— 
Say, then dost think of me? 


When gliding smoothly on thy wey 
O’er a calm unruffled sea ; 

When the ocean birds are blithe and gay— 
Say, dost thou think of me? 


When locked in quiet sleep’s embrace, 
From care and toil set free ; 

When visions dance before thy face— 
Charlie, dost dream-of me? 


Bradford. M. 
HUMANKIND. 

It was said by one of old, that ‘* All flesh is 

wass!’’ At the time this was said, the saying 


might be true; sed ¢empores mutantur, et nos muta- 
nur cum illis ; and were that ancient to speak now, 
he would be forced to say, ‘* The best of flesh is but 
grass, and the most of it ts weeds !’’ 

I have often wondered where man came from, or 
for what he was made—have often thought him a 
strange animal, and felt great curiosity about what is 
to become of him. 
could give me the least satisfaction upon any of these 
I remember that one whom I asked what he 
supposed to be the design of God in giving man a tem- 


points, 


porary earthly existence, instead of introducing him in | 


I never could find any one who ; 
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that man should ‘* Teach his fellow man—correct his 


‘faults, and set him aright !”’ 


This was a demagogue 


-—the world is beset with them—a restless, wneasy, 


selfish, jealous spirited tribe. Another to whom I 


‘ propounded the same question, (and she was a wo- 
‘man) thought there could be no nicer object in giving 


existence to ‘lovely woman 


’? 


than for her ‘* To 


‘take a forty-horse-power twist upon the hearts of as 


many susceptible young bachelors as she can !’’— 
She was a curious—perhaps the most curious of mor- 
tals—a female Napoleon. Her toilet was a_ perfec! 
arsenal, and she herself a sort of war-steame: 
armed with Paixhan guns! Another lady I asked 
the same question, and she replied, after taking a 


glance or twoat her glass, “‘Why—for what did 


heaven give one beauty—dark eyes—jetty locks—a 


; French say, a faire une bonne fortune! 


small hand and pretty foot, but to enable her, as the 
Another 


thought that—** Te talk about her neighbors,’’ inas- 


much, as it is the most pleasant, it must surely be the 
most important of a mortal’s privileges. In fact, the 


opinions of those whom I interrogated were as various 
as are the feelings of the individuals of our race. 


eee ee 
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thefirst instance intoHeaven, replied that, in his opin- | 


ion, ** Man was sent here upon earth to manufacture 
Patent Medicines !”’ Another replied, after having 


the same question put to him, that he thought ‘* man } 
' spendeth as a shadow ? for who can tell a man what 


was placed here to deal in guano!’’ Another re- 
plied, in the language of Jack Falstaff, that God un- 
éoubtedly sent man to this sublunary abode, ‘* 'T'o 
lake his ease in his inn !’’ Another thought it to be 


construct Railroads!’ 
fore Justices of the Peace !’’ 
scribe for ailing mortals.” Another, and he belong- 


thario-gallant and 


Another, to ‘* Plead law be- ' 
Another, “ To pre- 


Pee 


It isa lamentable fact that since Solomon was a 
Jerusalem 
the 


ruler in over Israel, vanities have in- 
creased more rapidly than 
dom. Tow little, since the day of Solomon, has the 
world stopped to consider the ‘* ways of wisdom.’’— 
Said that eminent preacher, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities ; all 
is vanity. What profit hath a man of all his labor 


which he taketh under the sun? 


in world Wis- 


One generation 
passeth away, and another generation cometh; but 
the earth abideth forever. The sun also ariseth, and 
the sun goeth down,and hasteneth to the place where 
he arose. All things are full of labor; man cannot 
utter it: the eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the 
The things that hath been, it ia 
that which shal) be; and that which is done, is that 
which shall be done; and thera is no new thing un- 
der the san. 
man in this life, all the days of his vain life which he 


ear with hearing. 


For who knoweth what is good for 


shall be after him under the swn ?’’ 


Could man purge his heart of a thousand follies, 


, could he eradicate from ita thousand miserable pas- 
the chief object of man’s mortal existence, ‘*To | 


sions, and cultivate in their place substantial and 
#. . . . 
manly virtues, he might be happy. He is indeed an 


unfortunate mortal that has not within himself the el- 


) ‘ ; , : 
, ements of happiness !'—but how little satisfaction 
ed toa very numerous class, and was himself a “ Lo- , 


y,"’ thought there could’be no no- 


bler design entertained by creative wisdom for a mor- | 


lal, than for him to “‘ catch an heiress ! °’—bhair stuck 
‘lout of the pretty fellow’s face which he daily 
sreased, combed and brushed, a0 as to have it take a 


winning fix! Another thought it God's intention 


(much less happiness,) do the paltry little things on 
which we daily consume our thoughts and feelings, 
afford us? The vanities of the world are the ignes 


, fatui which beset the path of wiscom, and lead the 
, traveler from the direct way to happiness. He is wixe 


and fortunate who can crush the thousands of fell de- 
aires, malignant feelings, and destractive passions, ns 
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they arise in his heart, and who can pursue the *‘ev- | from his arms, and falling into a flagged a,,. 
en tenor of his way *’ regardless of the follies of the was killed on the spot. His mind instan;|, 
world. A. — deserted him—he stood at the} window de}j,. 





+ | ous, wild, and full of woe: the neighbor: me 
| LIVES OF THE PLAYERS. _ came flocking to the house, they took up t},, att 
| Betterton was born in the reign of Charles | body and delivered it to him, thinking ;, ab 


J., was a protegé of Sir Willard Davenant, | might break the spell of his grief ; but it ha, hidi 

and is said to have been the best Hamlet that | 00 effect, his senses were fled, and he conti). 

| ever trod the board. His personation of the } ued bereft, filling the streets with the mos, 
| | youthful Dane, even at the age of seventy- | piercing lamentations. As he was in goo, 
| four, is spoken of in the Tattler as singularly | circumstances, his friends allowed him to r. 
effective, and Steele elsewhere rendered a main io his house, under two keepers ap. 
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| beautiful tribute to the genius of the tragedi- | pointed by Dr. Munro, and Garrick wep: Mion 
ai an, in a pathetic notice of his death :—“ He ; frequently to visit the distracted old man, Hiram 
ai was an actor,” says Colley Cibber, “as | whose whole time was passed in Loing to the due 


thur 
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ried 


Shakspeare was an author, both without} window, and there fondling in fancy with his 
competitors, formed for the mutual assistance : child ; after seemingly caressing it for some 

and illustration of each other’s genius. ...| time, he appeared as if he dropped it and 
How Shakspeare wrote, all men who have a; immediately burst into the most heart-pierc. 
fie ll taste for nature may read and know; but ing cries of anguish and sorrow ; then he 
with what higher rapture would he still be | would sit down with his eyes fixed on one 

read, could they conceive how Betterton | object, at times looking slowly around, as if 








| played him. Then might they know the} to implore compassion. It is said that from roll 
| one was born alone to speak what the other | this hint Garrick formed his unparalleled ant 
only knew how to write.” ; scene of the madness of Lear over the body ite 

— ; of Cordelia. th 


he | 
om) 





Of Kynaston, celebrated for performing 
dine’ parts, the following Harps is The following is am affecting notice of 
told :*-He was natnrally vain of his person- | Macklin’s last appearance :—Having dressed ne § 
a: elegance, in which he bore a great resem- } himself with his usual accuracy, he went in- ead 
blance to the celebrated Sir Charles-Sedley, of ; to the green-room, and coming up to the late ce 

which he was very proud. On one occasion Mrs. Pope, said, “* My dear, are you to play gre 
he got a suit of clothes made similar to those } to-night ? ”—* Good God ! to be sure J am; 
of hen a aa nr pa oot you see a as for — : an 

ublicly in it, Sir Charles punished him in} “ Ah, very true, I had forgot ;—but who is 
bit raat mischievous bans He hired y to play Shylock?” The feeble sadness with 
bravo to pick a quarrel with Kynaston irf the ; which he who was ang for the Jew said 
Park as himself, and to beat him ~- most un-} this, depressed all who heard it. Mrs. Pope 
mercifully. Kynaston protested he was not } however answered, rousing herself, “ Why, 
the person he was taken for ; but the ruffain ; you; are not you dressed for the part?” He 
only redoubled his blows. When the baron- | put his hand to his forehead, and said, pa- 
et was remonstrated with upon the transac- | thetically, * God help me !—my memory has 
tiem he wre oe actor’s “pee Se ka \ I fear, Pas mS whole range of rs 

ad not suffered so much in his bones, as he ; Invente rama has few more mourniu 
had in his character, the whole town believ- | scenes, the poor old man, ninety-two ora 


ing that he had undergone the disgrace of ; hundred and two years old, went upon the 
the chastisement. stage and delivered two or three speeches, 


—- but evidently did not understand what he 


The following pathetic’ anecdote is told of } was repeating ; after some time he, however, 
| Gerrick, in relation to his personation of | recovered, but it was enly a flash from the 
A Lear :--He was moved to attemptthis sublime | burnt-out candle in the socket. Nature 
’ rt by an incipient in itself exceedingly af- | could go no farther; he paused,—a poor, 
{ featiing: He had become acquainted with a; weak, and despised old man,—and lookinc 
| man, whom he greatly esteemed, in Leman | helplessly around, said, «Veg do no more, 
street, Goodman’s-fields. This old gentle- , and retired from the stage forever. 


man had an only daughter, about two years | 
old, of whom he was dotingly fond; one Cooke's First. appEARANCE.—During the 
day, as he stood at an open window dandling ’ time that the Edinburgh players were '0 
and caressing the child, it suddenly sprung Berwick, the school-boys were alert to ¢s 
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ape the vigilance of the door-keepers. On 
ne occasion, Cooke obtained a clandestine 
»rance, and when behind the scenes, espied 
barrel, Which seemed to afford him a snug 
siding place. Into it he instantly leaped for 
oncealment, and discovered in the bottom 
vo twenty-four pound cannon balls, but not 
vet being initiated into the mysteries of the 
‘yeatre, he wondered what the balls were do- 
og there, little suspecting that they assisted 
making thunder, as well as Cyclops, or 
annon. The play was Macbeth, and to give 
jue effect to the entrance of the witches, the 
under was wanted for the first scene. The 
poperty-man approached and seized the cask 
« cover the open end of which he fastened a 
Fiece of old carpet. Our hero remained 
-ouched and silent, but the machine was 
ited carefally by the property-man, and car- 
ied to the side-scene, lest the thunder should 
roll before its cue, swearing, however, the 
annon balls were cursedly heavy. The 
witches entered midst the lightning of rosin 
the thunder bell rang, our hero sweated— 
be barrel received its impetus, and his iron 
eompanions rolled and rattled. Jt entered on 
he stage, and Cooke bursting off the carpet 
ad of the barrel, appeared before the audi- 
wee with his head out, justas the witches 
creed to meet again, 


“When the burley-burley’s done.”’ 





The case of the fascinating Mrs. Bellamy, 
hows alike the brilliancy with which her ca- 
eer opened, and the dangers to which the 
elebrity of her charms exposed her :—one 
vening, when she was performing Athenais 
0 Theodocius, she had scarcely come upon 
ve stage when the first object she saw was 
ind Byron, who had placed himself in the 
ize-box. ‘The sight of his Lordship de- 
ved her of all power, and she stood for 
me time motionless. Rich and his family 
wher tremor from their bex, and he came 
und to her assistance. Lord Byron had 
/ his time quitted his place, and was lean- 
against. one of the side+scenes when the 
‘nager entered. Qn seeing him his Lord- 
ipsaid, * Well, Rich, I am come to take 
‘ay your Athenais; ” but the manager re- 
ved him for so avowing his unjustifiable 
sign, and remonstrated with him for alarm- 
her, adding with firmness, “ I desire, my 
nd, that you will quit the scenes, for I can- 
ioe by and see my performers 
His Lordship, not choosing to resent the 
‘te, retired to. his seat in the stage-box, 

'€ Was no sooner there, than the audience 





| 
ae him from chastisement.” 
| 


127 
‘to whom the story of Miss Bellamy was not 
> unknown, obliged him to seek some other 
, part of the house. Quin was not at the the- 
;atre that evening, but he heard of her adven- 
; ture, and Thompson, the poet, being informed 
‘of it, Game to the house. As Thompson 
; passed near the back of the stage, he heard 


}two persons in conversation, one of whom 
‘said to the other, “I will speak to her to- 
‘night, or 1 will shoot 





” 
. 


Thompson 
could catch no more,but he concluded it could 
be no other than Lord Byron thus uttering 
his desigas to a friend. The poet of “ The 
Seasons” immediately told Quin, who by 
this time had eome, what he had heard, and 
said he to the lady, “‘ Madam, we must have 
no chairing of it to-night, you must go home 
under ny arm.” When ie was undressed, 
he ordered her chair to be brought from the 
stage-door, with all the curtains drawn, into 
the passage, that it might be supposed she 
was actually in it, whilst they walked togeth- 
er through the house, and reached her moth- 
er’s in safety. When the chairman soon af- 
ter arrived, they mentioned that they had 
been stopped on the way by a man muffled 
up in a great coat, who lifted up the top of 
the chair and threw something into it. This 
excited much curiosity ; Quin ordered the 
‘letter to be taken out, and it proved to be 
from a young gentleman different from the 
individual suspected. They then sat down 
to supper, but just as they were seated, a 
waiter from the Bedford Head-tavern brought 
a letter. The scrawl came from Lord By- 
ron, who, though lately married to one of 7 
best and lovliest of her sex, made Miss Bel- 
lamy an offer ofa settlement, Quin, as soon 
as he had read it, called for pen and ink, and 
sent the following answer :—*“ Lieut. O’Ha- 
ra’s compliments to Lord Byron, and if he 
ever dares to insult his sister again, it shall 
not be his title nor his cowardice that shail 
Next 
morning the valiant nobleman set off for 
Newstead Abbey, and troubled her no 
more. 

And this the gloom in which her course 
terminated, and the misery to which her at- 
tractions brought her :—Her circumstances 
were becoming desperate ; her professional 
enchantments had ceased, her beauty faded, 
and the charm of her natural buoyancy of 
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| spirits was dissolved ; she was now forty-five 
| years of age, friendless and with a tainted 


reputation. Poverty compelled her to dis- 
charge her man-servant, though he had lived 
with her along time; she likewise gave up 
her first floor apartments, and went to a high- 
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) er and meaner room in the same house ; she’ 
was far beyond her depth in debt, and she had; 
parted to the pawn-brokers with every arti-' 
cle that she could raise a shilling upon. She’ 
saw no hope, and she resolved to put a peri- 
od to herexistence. She left the house un-: 

Bai perceived, between nine and ten o’clock,' 

10 wild, gloomy and silent, wandering about the ; 
roads and fields till the clock was striking: 
i eleven ; she then made towards Westminister | 
| bridge,as there was a probability that she | 
' . 
tl would not at that hour be interrupted by pas- | 
| sengers. Having reached the bridge, she} 
| 
; 


ee 
—_ 


descended the stairs and sat down on the: 
lowest step, waiting till the tide should cover 
her. Her despair was of that sullen kind 
which could endure,—though resolved on} 
death, she thought not of taking the fatal | 
plunge,—and she prayed as she sat almost 
confident that “the Everlasting had not fixed 
his canon against self-slaughter.” The 
moon shone dimly through the clouds, and | 
gave just light enough to distinguish a pas- 
senger on the bridge, but she herself was in 
mourning, and not likely to be discerned.— 
She took off her bonnet and apron and laid 
them on the stairs, and leaning her head up- 
on her hands was lost in sorrow, ruminating 
on the pleasures and disappointments of her 
chequered life. In this sad posture, chiding 
the tardy waters, she was roused from her 
reverie by.the voice of a woman at some lit- 
tle distance, in a soft, plaintive tone, addres- 
sing. a child in these sorrowful words : “ How 
my dear, can you cry to me for bread, when 
you know I have not even a morsel to carry 
to your dying father?—-My God, My God, 
what*wretchedness can compare to mine !— 
but the Almighty will be done.” The words } 
smote the heart of our unhappv heroine; she ' 
burst into tears and echoed : “ The Almighty } 
will be done!” and putting ber hand into 
her poclzet for a handkerchief to wipe her 
eyes, she felt that she had a few half-pence, 
remaining: prompted by the impulse of the | 
moment, she ran up the steps and gave them 
to the woman. It is such things as this that 
make the events of nature often beggar the | 
wonders of fiction, and justify the pious lines 
of Philip the poet :— 
‘ «“ Though ge in ills, and exercised in care, ; 
Vet never let the noble mind despair ; 
When ith dangers, and beset with foes, 


The gods their timely succor interpose ; ; 
And when our virtue sinks o’erwhelmed with grief, } 


By unforeseen expedients bring relief.” | 

This occurrence changed the tenor of her’ 

. thoughts, and she returned home, encour- ' 
- aged yet to live ; but the hope by which she 
was actuated was feeble; her maid crying for 
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her absence, and yet happy at the same | 
to tell her that she had obtained two s})j\\,, 
to appease their immediate necessity, 





Mrs. Jordan was a decided favorite. 


elastic step, the artless action, the since», 
laugh, and, if the expression may be js; 
the juicy tones of her clear and melodioy. 


voice, so peculiar to Mrs. Jordan, could ne; 


er have been obtained by studying any oth, 
The mannerin which she would pronoune, 
the single word “ecod!” was as if she ha) 


iaken aimonthful of some ripe and delicjo 
peach. 
three young children was thrown into pris 


by a creditor fora small debt, which, wi) 


expenses, amounted to eight pounds; {)) 
Mrs. Jordan paid. 
same day the poor woman was liberated, ay 
as her benefactor was taking her usual wa) 
the widow with her children followed, an 
had taken shelter in a porch from a show: 


of rain, dropped on her knees in gratitude: 
thank her. The children beholding «) 


emotion of their mother, by their cries mad 


the scene so affecting, that Mrs. Jordon, un 
able to contro: her feelings, stopped to kis 


the children, and slipping a pound note in 


their mother’s hand, requested, in her usu: 
playful manner, that she would go away. 
another person, who had taken shelter uni: 
the porch and witnessed the transaction, cam 
forward and said, “ Lady, pardon the freedo 
of a stranger, but would tothe Lord ) 
world were all like thee !” 

His figure bespoke his calling, and s} 
immediately retreated a little, and said,“ \ 
I won’t shake hands with you.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Because you are a Methodist preache 
and when you know who I[ am, you'll sen 
me to the Devil.” 

“The Lord forbid! Iam, as you say, 
preacher of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, wi 
tells us to clothe the naked, feed the hunen 
and relieve the distressed ; and do you thin 
I can behold a sister fulfil the commands 
my Great Master, without feeling that spr 
ual attachment which leads me to bres 
through worldly customs, and offer you! 
hand of friendship and brotherly love !” 

«“ Well, you are a good old soul I é0 
say, but I don’t like fanatics, und you'll » 
like me when I tell you who Iam.” 

“| hope I shall.” 

« Well, then, Iam a player.” 

The preacher sighed. 

“Yes, Tama plaver, and you must) 
heard of me—Mrs. Jordan is my name 


When at Chester, a widow wi 


On the afternoon of t): 
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After a short pause he again extended his 
hand, and with a complaisant countenance 
replied — 

‘The Lord bless thee, whoever thou art! 
his goodness is unlimited. He has bestowed 
on thee a large portion of his spirit, and as 
to thy calling, if thy soul upbraid thee not, 


the Lord f forbid that I should!” 





THE BIBLE LEGEND OF THE WISSAHIIIKON. 





BY GEORGE LIPPARD. 





It was here in these wilds of the Wissahi- 
kon. on the day of the battle, as the noon- 
day sun came shining through the thickly 
clustered leaves, that two men met in deadly 
combat. They grappled in deadly conflict 
near a rock that rose, like the huge wreck of 
some primeval world, at least one hundred 
feet above the dark waters of the Wissahi- 
kon. 

That man with the dark brow,and the darker 
grey eye, fiashing with the deadly light— 
with the muscular form, clad in the blue 
hunting frock of the revolution—isa_ con- 
tinential, named Warner. His brother was 
murdered the other night at the massacre of 
Paoli. ‘That other man, with long black 
hair drooping along his cadaverous face, is 

clad in the half-military costume of a tory 
refugee. That is the murderer of Paoli, 
named Dabney. 

They had met there in the woods by acci- 
dent; and now they fought, not with sword 
or rifle, but with long and deadly hunting- 
knives, that flash in the light as they go 
urningand twining and twisting over the 
cre ensward. 

At last the tory was down !—down on the 
creénsward, with the knee of the continen- 
tal upon his breast—that upraised knife 
quivering in the light—that dark grey eye 
flashing death into his face! 

“Quarter—I yield!” gasped the tory, as 
the knee was pressed upon his breast—*spare 
me—I yield!” 

“My brother,” said the patriot-soldier, in 
that low tone of dea@ly hate—* My brother 
cried for quarter on the night of Paoli, and, 
even as he clungto your knees, you struck 
that knife into his heart. Oh, I will give 
you the quarter of Paol:!”’ 

And his hand was raised for the blow, and 
his teeth were clenched 
paused for a moment, and then pinioned the 
lory’s arms, and with one rapid stride drag- | 
ged him tothe ve ree of he rock, and held. 
bim quivering over the abyss. 
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“ Merey !” gasped the tory, turning black 
and ashy by turns, as that awful gulf yawn- 
ed below. “ Merey! I have a wife—a 
child—spare me!” 

Then the continental, with his muscular 
strength gathered for the eflort, shook the 
murderer once more over the abyss, and then 
hissed this bitter sneer between his teeth— 

“ My brother had a wife and two children. 
The morning after thenight of Paoli,that wife 
was a widow—those children were orphans ! 
Wouldn’t you like to go and beg g your life of 
that widow and her children ?’ 

The proposal, made by the continental in 
the mere mockery of hate, was taken in seri- 
ous earnest by the horror-stricken tory. He 
berged to be taken to the widow and her chil- 
dren, to have the pitiful privilege of begging 
his life. Aftera moment's serious thought, 
the patriot soldier consented. He bound the 
tory’s arms yet tighter, placed him on the 
rock again, and then led him up the woods. 
A quiet cottage, embosomed among trees, 
broke on their eyes. 

T hey entered that cottage. There, beside 
the desolate hearth-stone, sat the widow and 
her children. She sat there, a matronly wo- 
man of about thirty years, with a face faded 
by care, a deep di ark eye, and long black hair 
hanging in disheveled flakes about her 
shoulders. 

On one side wasa dark-haired boy, of 
some six years; on the other, a little girl, 
one year younger, with light hair and blue 
' Bible—an uld and venerable 
volume—-lay . open upon the mother’s 
knee. 

And then the pale-faced tory flung him- 
self on his knees, confessed that he had 
butchered her husband on the night of Paeli, 
but begged his life at her hands! 

“ Spare me, for the sakeof my wife—my 
child hex 

He had expected that his pitiful m@an 
would touch the widow’s heart; but not one 
relenting gleam softened her pale face. 

‘The Lord shall judge between us! 
said ina cold, icy tone, that froze the wur- 
derer’s heart. “Look! The Bible lays 
open on my knee. I will close that volume,and 
then this boy shall open it, and plaée his fin- 
oer at randem upon a line, and by that line 
you shall live or die!” 

This was a strange proposal, made in full 
faith of a wild and dark superstition of the 
oldentime. fora moment, the tory kneel- 
ing there, livid as ashes, was wrapt in 
thoucht. Then, in a faltering voice, he sig- 
nified his consent ; 


” she 
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Raising her dark eyes to heaven, the | 


mother prayed the Great lather to direct the 
finger of her son. She closed the book— 
she handed it to that bey. whose young 
cheek reddened with loathing as he gazed 
upon his father’s murderer. He took the 
Bible—opened its holy pages at random, and 
placed his finger upon a verse. 

Then there was a silence. 

Then that continental soldier, who had 
sworn to avenge his brother’s death, stood 
there with dilating eyes and parted lips. 

Then the culprit, kneeling on the floor, 


with a face like discolored clay, felt his heart | 


leap to his throat. 
Then, ina clear, bold voice, the widow 


read this line from the Old Testament. It | 


was short, yet terrible : 
“THAT MAN SHALL DIE!” 
Look! ‘The brother springs forward to 


plunge a knife into the murderer’s heart; but ‘ 
the tory, pinioned as he is, clings to the wid- } 


ow’s knees. He begs thatone more trial 


may be made by the little girl—that child of | 


five years, with golden hair and laughing 


eyes. 
The widow consents. There is an awful 
pause. Witha smile in her eye, without | 


knowing what she does, that little girl opens 


the Bible as it lays on her mother’s knee—_ 


she turns her laughing face away—she places 


her finger upon a line. 
‘Thatawful silence grows deeper! The 


deep-drawn breath of the brother, and the. 


broken gasps of the murderer, alone dis- 
turb the stillness. ‘The widow and dark- 
eyed boy are breathless. ‘That little girl, 
unconscious as ske was, caught a feeling of 
the awe from the countenances around her, 
and stood breathless, her face turned aside, 
and her tiny fingers resting on that line of 
life or death. 

At last, gathering courage, the widow bent 
hé® eyes to the page, and read. It was a 
line from the New Testament: 

“LOVE YOUR ENEMIES.” 

Ah, that moment was sublime! 

Oh, awful Book of God! in whose pages 


we see Job talking face to face with Jeho- | 


vah, or Jesus waiting by Samaria’s well, or 
wandering by the waves of dark Galilee !— 
Oh, awful Book ! shining to-night, as I speak, 
the light of that widow's home—the glory of 
the mechanic’s shop—shining where the 


world comes not, to look on the last night of | 


the convict in his cell, lightening the way to 
God, even over the dread gibbet!—Oh, Book 


of terrible majesty and child-like love—of 
sublimity that crushed the soul into awe—of | ded, with, breathless haste “ Yes, sir-ee!” 
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beauty that melts the heart with rapture! yo, 
never shone more beautiful than there in the 
lonely cot of the Wissahikon when you 
saved the murderer’s life ! 

' For—need I tell you ?%@—that murdere;. 
life was saved. That widow recognized ;},. 
finger of God, and even the stern broth; 
| Was awed into silence. 

The murderer went his way. 

} Now look ye, how wonderful are the way; 
of Heaven! ‘That very night, as the widgy 
sate by her lonely hearth, her orphans by 
her side—sate there witha crushed heart an, 
hot eye-balls, thinking of her husband, w)), 
now lay mouldering on the blood-drenche) 
soil of Paoli—there was a tap at the dvor. 
She opened it, and—that husband, living. 
‘though covered with wounds, was in he; 
‘arms! He had fallen at Paoli, but not jin 
| death. He was alive—his wife Jay panting 
‘on his breast. - 
} That night there was a prayer in that 
; wood-embowered cot of the Wissahikon, 
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The Paulding, Miss., Clarion gives us a rare instance 
{ where rum drinking was the cause of saving Jife, Sey- 
eral years ago a Creek wastried in Hancock county 
Miss.,for the murder of another Creek. uring the 
progress of the trial the sheriff got so drunk that the 
judge ordered him into custody, and so found himseit 
witnout an officer, ‘Ihe jury returned with a verdictot 
' guilty and his honor was ina predicament. ‘There was 
no sheriff, and he doubted his power to appoint one pro 
tem., and to save embarrasment a new trial was granted 
The prisoner remained in jail two years, and being put 
on trial again at the recent term of court, has been ac- 
quitted, ‘I'he Clarion says he is probably innocent ot the 
murder, but he would assuredly have been hung years 
) ago ifthe sheriff had keptsober! We do not quote it, 
however, as a precedent that sheriffs should get drunk 

on principles of benevolence. 


em 
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SOMETHING FOR THE ARTISTS. —The London corres- 

pondent of the Atlas gives the following, which may 
brighten the hopes of some of our aspiring artists: 

* Perhaps American artists may be pleased to learn 

| thata prize of £1000 has been offered by a gentlemaio! 


4 
) 


, large property, for the best picture illustrating the bap- 
: tisin of our Savior, to which the curious condition is al- 
’ tached—that no picture will be received in which the 
) figures are not, for two-thirds of ‘their height, under wa- 
/ ter. ‘The competition is open to artists of all couutries, 
and [ hope some of your painters on the other side of Lic 
} Atlantic, will putin their claims.” 
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SmoxinG —An old proverb saith : 


Tobacco is the vilest weed, 

‘I‘hat mortals ever knew, 
; The very devil sowed the seed 
; ‘hat all his imps might chew ; 
; And yet this law too many men have broke, . 
For they not only chew but like a coalpit smoke 
; 





Ata wedding the other day, the Justice who perform 

ed the ceremony said to the bridegroom, “Will yo" 

have this woman to be your wedded wife ?’’ to wh r 
he answered, with a sinile on his hp peculiar to” on 
‘ of the bo-hoys,” “J wont have anybody else.” ‘The Te 
‘ ply of his bride to the kindred was not less spect! 
and characteristic :*‘ Will you take this man to be you! 

. lawful husbynd ?” said the Justsce ; to which she resp" 
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THE SNOW STORM. 


In the month of December, 1821,a Mr. Blake, with 


his wife and an infant, was passing over the Green Moun- | 
tains, near the town of Arlington, in a sleigh with one | 


horse. The drifting snow rendered it impossible for 
the horse to proceed. Mr. Blake set off on foot in 
search of assistance, and perished in the storm before 


he could reach a human dwelling. ‘The mother, alarmed | 
(as is supposed) at his long absence, went in quest of him | 


with the infant in herarms. She was found in the mor- 
nig dead, ashort distance from the sleigh, 


cold and the storm. 


The cold winds swept the mountain’s height, 
And pathless was the dreary wild, 
And, ’mid the cheerless hours of night, 
A mother wandered with her child. 
As through the drifted snows she pressed, 
‘The babe was sleeping on her breast. 


And colder still the winds did blow, 
And darker hours of night came on, 
And deeper grew the drifts of snow— 
Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone— 
“Oh! God,” she cried, in accents wild, 
“If I must perish, save my child!” 


She stripped her mantle from her breast, 
And bared her bosom to the storm, 

And round the child she wrapped the vest, 
And smiled to think her babe was warm. 

With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 

And sunk upon a snowy bed, 


At dawn a traveler passed by : 
She lay beneath a snowy veil, 
The frost of death was in her eye; 
Her cheek was cold and hard and pale: 
Hie moved the robe from off the child ; 
The babe looked up, and sweetly smiled! 
March, 1846. 5. 





OUT-OF-DOOR EXERCISE. 


almost to sickliness, which detracts greatly from their . . 
, S y ' secures a dry coat to himself, and is showing no partial 


personal beauty. ‘There is indeed a striking contrast 
between an English and an American lady, in the 
looks of high health which sparkles in every feature, 
aad animates every movement of the one, compared 


with the listlessness and Janguor that too often char- 
acterize the other. 


own fair country women yield the palm of personal 
beauty to none others on the face of the globe. ‘The 
difference of which we have been speaking, is then 





The child | 
was wrapped in her cloak and survived the perils of the | 
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{ from the Queen to the daughter of the humbiest trades 
: man, take regular and constant exercise in theopen 
‘air, in all weathers, and under almost all circum- 
Their carriage drives are not taken for fash- 
ion and amusement only, but for exercise, the inspir- 
ing and invigorating rice on horseback is preferred by 


stances. 


all classes. Their walks, too, would astonish a 
Broadway belle, who considers a promenade up and 
down her favorite thoroughfare in the fashionable 
hours, quite as much exercise as she wishes to take 
in one day. While an English right honorable Miss, 
or a Scotch lassie of equal rank, thinks nothing of a 
walk of eight or ten miles over moorland and moun 
tain, and back again in the morning, with lips and 
cheeks which shame the ** red, red rose,”” in its fresh- 
ness, and a frame strengthened and braced by the 
healthful exercise. 

We are glad to find, frem the number of fair eques- 


trians we meet in our rambles, that the practice of 


becoming so fashionable 
A really pretty woman 


riding on horseback is 
among our young ladies. 


| never appears to greater advantage than when seated 
on this noble animal, if she ride well and firmiy, and 


many a pale and languid daughter of fashion would 


find herself in a fair way to regain her faded roses, 


> by a morning ride on horseback. 


This is perhaps 
quite as faras we ought to urge our lady readers at 


‘once—but if we could persuade them to try the effect 


of walking through green fields and Janes and groves, 
then indeed we should have accomplished something. 


‘If we could convince them how much health and cheer- 


fulness, (and consequent good looks,) depend on con- 
stant and systematic exercise in the open air—if we 


, could persuade them to rely principally on their own 
, powers of locomotion, and to care less for the varia- 


ations of the atmosphere, and thus tempt them from 


‘their present habits of dreamy indolence, then we 
might hope in time to point to the females of our 
‘country, as second to none on earth, for every qual- 


ae 


‘ification, mental and physical, which give lustre, 


It is  forei isit thi bis 
isremarked by foreigners who visit this couatry, | grace and dignity to womanhood. 


that American ladies have almost without exception, | 
a delicacy of complexion and appearance, amounting | 


a 
A gentleman who has occasion to walk with two ladies 


-and one umbrella, should always go in the middle—that 


| ity to either lady. 


~~ 


And wherefore the difference? | 


Not because the women of England or of any other ‘ member, it is the warmth of summer days that causes 
4 oO ‘ 


: ; the showers. 
European country are naturally more beaatiful than | 7 


? 
those of America, for just the reverse is true. Our 


The last case of modesty, is that of a lady who dis- 
carded her lover, 2 sea-captain, because in speaking of 
one of his voyages he said he hugged the shore. 


When love assumes the shape of tears, beware! Ne- 








Itis as lard to tell where moderate drinking ends and 


| drunkenness begins, as it is to tcll when a pig ceases to 


f 


It is strongly urged upon the cmigrants to Oregon to 
undoubtedly owing to the fact that English females, | 


, be a pig and becomes a hog. 





take wives with them, as there is nosupply there. 
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MY COUNTRY HOME. 


If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrow that thou would’st forget; - 

If thou would’s«t read a lessen that would keep 

Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sicep, 
Goto the wooda and hills !—no t2ure 

Dim the eweet look that nature wears.—LonGreLLow, 


Pleasantly, pleasantly, flows away my life 


Far from the city’s din, from throuble and from strife; 


Like a stream it flows along, 
Singing to itself a song, 
Thro’ fields full of flowers ; 
Where the trees, with looks of love, 
Spread thoir whispering leaves above, 
‘Through long summer hours. 


Tranquilly, tranquilly, even thus I live, 
While every thing around me doth a fragrance give. 
In every thing there's joy for me ; 
In the land and in the sea, 
Inthe boundless sky, 
In eath little smiling flower, 
Peering from its shady bower, 
Doth a beauty lie. 


Beautiful, most beantifal, on the summer day, 
‘T'o watch the cloudy shadows o’er the green hills play: 
And how very dear to me 
The green fields’ tranquillity 
In the summer eves, 
Or the wood’s long dusky aisles, 
Where here and there the sunbeam smiles, 
Through the roof of leaves! 


Quietly, quietly, pass away my days, 
While a holy light of gladness ever round me plays : 
A light within the spirit, 
Which those happy ones inherit 
Who hear glad nature’s voice, 
Bidding their soul’s arise 
From carth unto the skies, 
Making the heart rejoice. HH. 


CLEMENT WESTLEY. 


A TALE OF THE COLONIES. 





CHAPTER I. 


O, Lhave suffered 
With those I saw suffer! a brave vessel, 
Who had no doubt some noble creature’s in her, 
Dash'd all to pieces. TemMPes?’. 


It was towards the close of a beautiful day 


it, were the dwellings appropriated tot), 


servants’ use. 
Three persons occupied the boat. Tho 


first of these was a man of lofty stature and 


commanding appearance—his complexion, 
which was originally white, was now tanned 
to a berry brown ; his hair was streaked wi:h 
grey, and the deep lines which care had sunk 
into his tofty brow, showed that his had beey 
a life of trouble. His eyes were of a pier- 
cing black—his nose was aqualine, his mouth 
was large, and altogether the conformation 


of his features was such as would show tha; 


he had led a life of dissipation. 

Such was the appearance of Sir Jasper 
Cunningham. 

‘He formerly lived in England where he 
owned a large estate: but adhering to the 
cause of the unfortunate Charles II, he wa: 
compelled to flee with his wife, a daughter. 


then achild of eight or nine years of age, 


and what little of his once splendid fortune 


_ he could rescue from the hands of the spoil- 


ers, and seek refuge in America. 


He came 


to Virginia and built the mansion in which 
‘he then resided. 


The second was a youth, the servant of 


’ Sir Jasper Cunningham, to whom the chic! 
management of the boat was committed. 


— 


‘summers could have passed. 


_ lustrous eyes were of a jet black, 
-and mouth were chiseled with a grace which 
excelled the sculptor’s art. 


in June, 1657, thata small boat might be | 


seen issuing fram a cove on the western 


shore of the Chesapeake, At the head of | 


this cove was situated a large stone mansion 


The other occupant of the boat was a 
young lady, over whose head scarce sixtecu 
She was rath- 
er above the medium height, but so beauti- 
fully moulded was her form that the addi- 
tional height was scarcely discernable. Her 
complexion was of the purest white—her long 


black hair which was carefully combed from 


her lofty forehead, fell in a profusion of ring: 
lets upon her snowy neck. Her large and 
Her nose 


Lett an orphan 
at an early age, for her mother died a year or 
two after her arrival in America, Clara Cun- 
ningham was left to her own guidance, for 
her father spent his time in brooding over his 


. former greatness—and it was then she show- 
ed the excellence of the precepts which her 


mother had taught her. 

The boat was proceeding on her way ua- 
der the influence ofa light and steady breeze 
in silence, except the dashing of the water 
against her prow, and the short and peremp- 


at either side of which long wings gavea , tory commands of Sir Jasper to the youth 


beauty to the structure, which it would not. 


who complied with them with an alacrity 


otherwise have possessed. A grassy Jawn | that would surprise an old sailor. The time 


sloped gradually to the water, while the back 
eround was covered with loity trees. 


Be- thoughts. 


passed in silence, engaged in their owe 
At last the silence was broken 


hind the mansion and at a little distance from by Lady Ciara. 
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od with great anxiety at the bedside of Cla- 
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« Father the wind is rising, is it not?” 
«Yes, mv daughter, and I fear we shall 
aot reach the river before a storm will come 
enon us.” 
’ Sir Jasper’s conjecture was richt, for 
-arcely had a half an hour elapsed before 
he storm broke upon them in all its fury. 
They were now near the mouth of James 
River, when they perceived a schooner rap- 
ly approaching them. A sudden squall 
now struck them on one side and they were 
capsized. The schooner was immediately 
wut about, and the lone boat lowered to save 
he inmates of the “Skipping Doe.” Sir 
Jasper and the youth while clinging to the 
boat, were rescued by the men onthe schoon- | 
er—while the men in the long boat went in 
pursuit of Lady Clara, who was floating 
jown the bay. Finally they succeeded in 
rescuing heras she was sinking for the third 
time. 
the schooner, in a state of insensibility, where 
every means was resorted to that thought | 
could suggest to restore her. } 
Sir Jasperrecovered very soon, and watch- | 


ra. 
The Captain of the schooner, who was aj 


young man of prepossessing appearance, } 
manifested great anxiety on the account of, 
Lady Clara, whose continued insensibility } 
alarmed her father. But by the judicious | 
means employed by Clement Westley she at 
length recovered. As he is acharacter who 
willoceupy a place of some importance in 
ourtale, we will open the next chapter with 
adescription of him. 


— 





CHAPTER lH. 


Look here on this picture, and on this.--- 

HamMLetT. 

Clement Westley wasa young man, whose | 
parents fled from England, on account of | 
their religion, and settled in the town of Sau- | 
cus. His father died when he was a youth. 
He being of a roving disposition, chose to 
follow the sea for alivelihood. He was tall, 
‘lim, and finely proportioned ; but was pos- | 
sessed of herculean strength—he had light } 
auburn hair, which curled gracefully on his | 
forehead. His light blue eyes, from which | 
intelligence sparkled, showed that though his ; 
rank in life was humble, he was one of na- ; 
lure’s noblemen. His Grecian nose, and | 
round massive chin, together with his well | 
shaped mouth, combined to forma zountes } 
mance of masculine beauty rarely to be met) 


with, 


~ 


She was conveyed aboard of the | 


The storm continued with unabated vio- 
lence during the next two or three days, and 
the schooner continued to beat up and down 
the bay, not being able to gain a harbor.— 
On the morning of the fourth day the storm 
abated, so that the schooner was enabled 
once more to enter the river, and proceed on 
her way to Jamestown. 

During the few days in which Lady Clara 
had been detained on the schooner, she had 
seen much of Clement Westley, and there 
had sprung up an affection between them, 
such as two young and pure hearts alone can 
know. Neither knew how much they loved, 
until on the arrival of the vessel at James- 
town, they were unwillingly forced to part. 


‘Although no word of affection had passed 


between them, yeteach felt in their inmost 


‘soul they loved and were beloved. Perhaps 
the knowledge that a great distance would 


socn separate them, tended to impress this 
conviction upon their minds, and opened to 
them more quickly the true state of their 


‘hearts. Cold was the farewell which Sir 


Jasper Cunningham gave to Clement. Al- 


though Sir Jasper felt that he owed to Cleim- 
‘ent Westley, both his own life, and that of 


his daughter, yet he had viewed with a sus- 
picious eye the intimacy which had subsis- 
ted between him, and Lady Clara. Sir Jas- 
per wasa selfish man, and having other views 
for his daughter, he could not bear to see 


‘the schemes of ambition which he had pre- 
pared for his daughter thus frustrated by the 
‘intervention of any other person. Sir Jas- 


per in his heart cursed the hour when fate 
thus gave Clement an opportunity of preser- 
ving him, and thus laying him under obliga- 
tions which he could not easily shake off; 


‘for as long as Clement was by, he was forced 
to treat him politely. It was partly witha 
‘design to shake off this feeling, that on his 
arrival at Jamestown, he oflered a sum of 


money as a reward to Clement. But the in- 
dignant look and words with which Clemeut 


' Westley refused this, convinced Sir Jasper 
that he could not hope by this means to si- 


lence Clement: and he was forced unwil- 


lingly, on his departure, to invite Clement to 


his residence in the country, as he was ac- 
customed when in the city, to reside with 
Sir Pierpont Wentworth, a friend of his. 
This invitation was given in such a manner, 
that Sir Jasper hoped Clement would not 
accept it; but he perceiving it would be his 
last opportunity to see Lady Clara earnestly 
accepted it, 

Sir Pierpont Wentworth was a rich Eng- 
lich gentleman who had come to America on 
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account of some misfortune which had driv-’ departure from Jamestown, they anchored ;,, 
en him from England. He was of the me-; the placid waters of Saugus bay. | 
dium height, black hair—Roman nose—ha-} On a gentle eminence, ata little distan., 
zel eyes and finely formed mouth. | from the village, and overlooking the bay 

Sir Jasper and Lady Clara were ushered ; stood a cottage distinguished from the ro. 
into the parlor, where Sir Pierpont was by the peculiar airof neatness and comf{y,, 
waiting for them. which surrounded it. ‘Towards this Collage, 


Sir Pierpont Wentworth was one of the | Clement bent his steps, and in a few mp. 
‘profligate companions of Sedley, Etherege, } ments he was clasped in the arms of his jw. 
and the other dissolute wits that infested the | loved mother. Mrs. Westley was the on\ 
court of King Charles II]. His property was | relative Clement had living ; his father hay. 
soon dissipated, and he came over from Eng- | ing been killed a few years previous in one 
land as a private secretary to Gov. Berkley, } of the many skirmishes, in which the Indiaa, 
for the purpose of bettering his fortunes. | engaged the early settlers. 

Here meeting with Lady ClaraCunningham} Clement remained, but a few days in Sau. 
he became enamored of her. The evident gus, when he set sail for Boston, got his car. 
dislike and*reserved manner with which his | go and arrived in the Chesapeak once nore, 


suit was received, did not in the least check | where he was put ashore opposite Sir Ja. 
the ardor of his pursuit. per’s mansion and in about a halfan hour's 


Immediately on arriving at the house of time he was standing at the door of the map. 
Sir Pierpont Wentworth in Jamestown, La- | Sion. He was shown in to the library, where 
dy Clara retired ; while Sir Jasper was con- | Sir Jasper was engaged in writing a letter, 
ducted into the parlor, where Sir Pierpont | of which the following is the contents : 


was expecting him. Sir Jasper related the | Eacle Wood, Aucust 2d. 1657 
s ’ SD wos ve, 


accident which befel them on their Way | Doar eines 
thither, and communicated to Sir Pierpont; ~ > , | 
Be on your guard. Westley’s vessel js 


. * . . . H 
his suspicions in relation to Lady Clara and 
once more on the coast. Be prudent, and 


Clement. ; . j effect his removal, if possible. After you 
Sir Pierpont reminded Sir Jasper of his; have taken measures to do this, visit me im- 

promise of the hand of Lady Clara in mar- mediately. | 

riage, and begged of him to enforce it im-} Yours &e. J. CUNNINGHAM 

mediately, which being agreed upon each re-} yr) Ae St WENTWORTH. = 

tired to his own room. 





> After the servant had left the room, and 
’ Sir Jasper was at leisure, Clement inquired 

CHAPTER Ill. | Fe , verre quire 
fay 3 : if his or Lady Clara’s health had been im- 


O, Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou, Romeo ? | paired by the accident, which had _ befallen 
Deny thy father, and refuse thy name ; ' them a short time ago. 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, | Sir Jasper replied, that his health was 
And I'll no longer be 2 Capatet. ) perfectly good and that Lady Clara had gone 
Romro AND JULIET. | es hs : ‘ 
'on a visit to her aunt in the country. and 
Clement returned to his boat, ordered all | would probably return in a month or two, a: 
sail to be set, and soon was gliding over the | her marriage with Sir Pierpont Wentworth 
calm waters of the Chesapeak. After the) was going to take place as soon as shi re- 
vesse! was fairly under way Clement retired } turned. 
to his cabin, where casting himself in his} Clement turned pale at news of so aston- 
hammock, he lay musing on the strange} ishing character, as Lady Clara had made a 
events which had occurred within the pre- | solemn vow that she would be none but his, 
vious week, and on the fair being, who the’ butas he eyed Sir Jasper, he thought he 
day before, was the sole possessor of his cab-} could trace signs of uneasiness, which he 
in. He was aroused from his reverie by the } (Clement) affected not to notice. 
entrance of the boat-swain, who informed! Clement took his leave of Sir Jasper and 
him thata strange sail was in sight. He’ while proceeding along the porch he though! 
went on deck, and soon ascertained that it’ he heard his name pronounced. He looked 
was a vessel with emigrants bound to James- } around but could not perceive any one, being 
town. called again in a louder tone he looked up 


Nothing of importance eecurred during; from whence the sound proceeded, and e~ 
the voyage. On the tenth day after their) pied Lady Clara in the window. She beck- 
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sped to him, and accordingly he went below ° time, stating that they were in the harbor. 
je window, when she dropped a note and Clement now took his way to the owners 
aid, of the vessel, to see if there was any frei¢ht. 
«[saw you coming, and I wrote this to’ We must now leave him, and return to Sir 
sand you When you passed this way, again. ; Pierpont Wentworth, who on receiving Sir 
Read this note, and rescue me to-night, or I | Jasper’s letter, immediately went to work 
vm lost to you forever.” -about getting a cargo for Clement’s vessel, in 
He placed the note in his pocket, nodded } which he succeeded to the best of his wishes, 
,ssent, and hurried to his vessel; and for so by the next day in the afternoon Clement 
ie purpose of making his ruse more com- } was on his way to Saugus. 
siete, he immediately set sail for Jamestown. | 
jfierthe boat had got under way, he de- | 
~ended into the cabin, and read the note of | 
which the following are its contents. ; 


‘ 
5 


On arriving at the Chesapeak, he contin- 
ued to beat up and down the bay until mid- 
night, when he went ashore and found Lady 
Clara in the Haywood Copse as agreed up- 

Eagle Wood, Aug. 2d, 1657. /on. He conducted her to his vessel, and the 
Dear Clement :— whole party Was soon on the broad sea on 
Since you have been gone, I have been their way to Saugus, where Lady Clara was 


sst cruelly persecuted by my father, on ac- | to reside with Clement’s mother, until Clem- 
mos . € ) ‘ § ° ‘ . a 
ment saw fit to quit his roving life, 


unt of my refusing to marry Sir Pierpont } 

Wentworth. The marriage is to take place } 

ny after to-morrow. I have been hoping } 

» see you in accordance with your promise, | 

von have arrived just in the right time to ef- ; Wherein I speak of most disastrous chances, 
} 
} 


Oa 





CHAPTER IV. 


ect my escape. There is no other resource Of moving accidents, by flood, and field. 


han to fly with you. It must be done aang 
han to fly with you. e done.— 
Meet me to-morrow night at twelve o’clock, Early one beautiful morning in August, as 
uaplace about a mile from here down the ; Clement’s mother was standing on ihe sea 
ay. The name of the place is Haywood; shore. gazing on the beautiful scenery before 
(opse, | have everything in readiness to ef-; her, she suddenly described a vessel m the 
etmy escape from my room and I will be: distance ; she had been expecting Clement 
here at the appointed hour, if nothing hap-; for the last two or three days, and felt now, 
yens to delay me. Youcan wait until half; most certain that it was his vessel she saw. 
mast twelve, and if I am not there by that | She hastened to her cottage, to arrange the 
une, all islost. You had best to come up} things to the best of her taste, for the recep- 
‘ne bay in the night, so that you will not be} tion of her son. The vessel by this time 
sr ip mee sovonap 84 (pin of om ae got me pore and nema Sy aney 
ness, A Clue to the way that irected m ara, wended their way towards J\irs. est- 
fight, will remain a pec if we have a ley’s cottage. Date. sine the surprise of 
uit wind, to take us clear of the bay before | Mrs. Westley, upon seeing a beautifal young 
_— a I sincerely pray that favor isdy, renee eg 8 ag venent, form, 
may be granted us. our showed that she had lately endured great 
Ciara. | hardships, leaning upon Clement’s arm. 
Clement read it over again and again, af-; When they arrived at the cottage, Mrs. 
*rwhich he sunk into a deep reverie, Aa Westley was in readiness to receive them. 
which he was aroused by the first mate who a ay om me as and was inepenneas 
‘ered the cabin and said they were near; to Lady Clara, they then went into the cot- 
Seen He gave the mate his orders, | ag geben, when Lady Clara vas inform 
id continued in the cabin. ed tha ne 5 
After the mate had left him he communed } she could come toa conclusion to give up 
‘as with himself ;—how could he get the | her former home for this, now that she had 
‘at~she might not havea load, and the} see ; her answer was: 
owners would not let her go without one, and; “ean live here and be happy; what 
hetook her clandestinely he would lose | cage has snore cia one is a slave to 
*s Situation, and that wasa_ risk which he; the opinion ol others 
~!d not run, because his aged mother de-} Clement breakfasted at the cottage, and re- 
’ e . > 4 4 ‘ 
ae mean teaiiontn| ine Oo ake -amee ig cone 
“<"t lose his good character, , fa, seo ' . 
he mate now interrupted him a second his last, which intelligence was received wit 
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evident signs of pleasure and joy. Clement 


mother she accompanied her father and 


then took his leave, and was soon under way, 


and fast receding from view. 
Clement having disposed of his cargo, he 


sailed for Jemeatow n, on arriving at which | 


place, he being detained on business, his first 


trip to Boston. He hastily penned a letter to 
his mother, stating the cause of his detentian, 
which was to be delivered bythe mate. We 
will now change the scene and convey the 
reader to Saugus. 

Two days after the departure of Clement's 


vessel, the people of Saugus were astonished } 


at seeing a strange sail enter their harbor, 
for Clement’ s was the only vessel which they 
were accustomed to see. 
had been rapidly nearing the shore proved 


>was in view for her on her arrival a: | 


~~ 


a 


The vessel which | 


to be a small brigantine, which now anchor- | 
ed within half a mile of the wharf. <A boat. 


was lowered in which two men seated them- 
selves and were rapidly rowed ashore. They 


then entered the village and inquired for ihe 


residence of Mrs. W estley, and upon receiv- | 


ing the required information, they bent their | 


At the mysterious conduct } (the owner of the boat,) in his couating hou, 


‘near the wharf. 


steps towards it. 
of these strangers the good people of Saugus 


were greatly surprised. 


Sir. Pierpoat, and Sir Jasper, (for it was | 


therm that created such excitement in Sau- 
gus,) on arriving at Mrs. Westley’s cottage 


~ 


inquired if a young lady had recently visited | 


there, and if she still remained. 


ceived an answer in the affirmative, and they - 


then expressed a desire to see her. Mrs. 


went in search of lady Clara whom she found 
in her appartment, weeping. 
that there were two gentlemen in the parlor 
that wished to see her, she composed _her- 
selfas muchas possible, and followed Mrs. 


Westley to the parlor, where to her great. 


surprise she saw her father, and Sir Pierpoint. 
She could hardly believe it true, so clandes- 
tine had been her escape, she thought she 
deceived her, but when comprehending the 


They re-. anle, 
but continued to gaze at the vessel as if fas 
cinated. 


Westley invited them into the cottage, and | the wharf. 


She told her! 


full misery of her situation, she fainted and - 
fell into the arms of Mrs. Westley, who de- | 


manded of the strangers who they were, and | 
what they wished for. 

Sir Jasper replied that he came a 
misguided daughter, and threatene 
ance on Clement if ever he saw him 
ginia, for abducting his daughter. 
time Lady Clara had recovered under the 







kind attentions of Mrs. Westley. She then | 
father’s order pre-— 
a shade passed over. his ‘manly brow, bu’ 


in accordance with her 
i to return with «shim. She was soon 
ady, and after bidding adiev to Clement's 





his. 
Lee | 
irs | 


By this | 


imate took charge of the vessel on its next Lady Clara's departure, for even during; 


short time that Lady Clara had staid, 











Pierpont to the boat, and in less thay 
hours from their arrival at Saugus, the }, 
antine, with its unhappy passanver was = 
out of sight. 


Mrs. Westley s 


sat down and WEPt aficy 


‘ 


had conceived an attachment to her as x, 
as though she were her own d:; auchter: 
sides the cruel treatment that she expect 


father’s house—and Lady Clara was »,) 
and affable in manners, and of akind dio. 
sition, and there was that about her cop, 
ted with the dissapointment of Clement, 1! th 
caused that nearly broken hearted widow 1 
weep. 





CHAPTER V. 


Last scene of all in this strange evential etary 
SHAKSPEAKE 
In the meantime Clement was arrangiy> 
his matters of business with Mr. Stanio 


One day while looking ow 
of the window towards the river, he perce: 
eda vessel approaching the whart. Mir. 
Stanly spoke to him several times, but » 
abstracted in thought, and so intently gazing 
at the vessel was he, that he did not heed the 
interrogatories put to himby Mr. Stanley; 





The vessel was soon maile fast 
Two gentiemen whom he kv 


to be Sir Jasper Cunningham, and Sir Pi ler 


f 
pont Wentworth with a lady with them : 
/ whom to his great surprise he immediate 
‘recognized as his affianced bride, stepy 
‘ashore. He rushed out of the oilice, muc 
to the surprise of the gentleman, with whov ] 
' he-was transacting business. He follow 
; them at such a distance as not to excite st’ 
, picion, they went directly to the house. 
: Sir Pierpont, he then returned his steps, ‘ 
volving in his mind the method of secuns , 
Lady Clara to himself once more. flee! | 
tered the counting house, and apologizcc 0 
| Mr. Stanley for “his abrupt departure, «| ( 
related to him the cause, and asked his , 
_ vice in respect tothe mode he should ts 
to recover Lady Clara. A week of lear! 
rn 
suspense passed by, when it was annoutc: : 


? 


5 


to Clement, by Mr. Stanley, that Sir 5 


and Lady Clara were to be married on | 
ensuing day. Onhearing the above : 


immediately gave way for one of joy |" ‘ 
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at once proceeded to unfold to Mr. Stanley a» curse on the opposite party and retraced his 


plan he had formed to escape with Lady 
Clara. Asking his consent to employ the 
schooner, Which had returned to Jamestown 
the previous evening, on account of some 
accident which had happened, and obliged it 
o return; but would be in condition to put 
io sea the next day. And proposed to Mr. 
Stanley to accompany him to the church; to 
both of which propositions he consented, he 
feeling a great interest in the welfare of 
Clement, for some reason unknown. 

On the morrow, at the appointed hour, 
Clement, in company with Mr. Stanley, pro- 
ceeded to the church. ‘The unhappy bride 
and happy groom soon entered. ‘The cere- 
mony commenced, and when the clergyman 
came to that part of the service in which he 
desired all who had any objections to make, 
to make them now or else forever hold their 
peace, a short pause ensued. The company 
were evidently without the expectations of | 
being interrupted when Clement suddenly 
cried out “I forbid the bans,” and immedi- } 
ately advanced tothe altar. The clergyman 
asked him upon what authority he founded 
his objections, he answered : | 

“ Her troth was plighted to me previously, 
and showed the letter that his mother had ! 
written him stating that she had been taken | 
from his residence by force, and, continued ; 
he, Sir Jasper had previously inquired of Mr. | 
Stanley where I resided, (knowing that I 
was in Mr. Stanley’s employ) and he obtain- | 
ed the required information. I once rescued 
them from a watery grave, (Sir J and 
Lady Clara,) and they were obliged to re- 


— 


main on my vessel several days, during which | 
time | became quite intimate, and at her de- 
parture we pledged our love, and Sir J 
suspecting this, imprisoned her, (Lady Clara) 
but I soon saw her and rescued her.” 

He then offered her his arm which she ac- ; 
cepted, and in accordance with the plan 
which he had matured proceeded immedate- ' 
ly to the boat, and was soon out of reach 
of his pursuers, who as soon as they recover- 
ed ftom the state of stupefaction into which 
Clement’s announcement had thrown them, | 
followed — Sir J shouting “on! on! | 
to the rescue!” The whole party now: 
rushed to the wharf, actuated more by curi- 
osity to see the result than by any other mo 
tive. By the time they reached the wharf, 
Clement’s schooner was out in the river, 
standing for thebay. Great was Sir J——’s 
disappointment on perceiving that no large 
craft lay at the wharf, in which he could fol- | 


low in pugeuit, he turned around, muttered a | 
1S | 








‘of matrimony at the village chapel. 


_ proffers of conciliation ; finally she wrote a : 
last appeal to him to be reconciled with her | r 


and Lady Clara, Clement, and his mother | | 


; And fearful silence, villainously still, 


: Thou sat’st from age to age, insatiate, 
And drank the blood of men, and gorged their flesh, 
; And with thy iron teeth didst grind their bones 


Of nations could not slake thy parched throat, 


; Or mitigate thy ever-cruel rage 
For human prey. Gold, beauty, virtue, youth, 


''To soften thy heart of stone ! the infant's blood 
Pleased well thy taste, and, while the mother wept, 
| Bereaved by thee, lonely and waste in woe, 

. Thy ever-grinding jaws devoured her too. 
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steps to Sir Pierpont’s house. 

Clement was now sailing under the influ- 
ence of a steady breeze. ‘They had a pleas- 
ant voyage which was considered by them 
as an omen of the future, and in about ten | 
days’ time*they reached Saugus. Mrs. us 
Westley was very much rejoiced to see Clara - | 
return with Clement. In about two days af- | ae 
ter their return they were united in the bans | 





Lady Clara had written several times to 
her father since her arrival at Saugus, beg- 
ging him to be reconciled; but his resent- 7 
ment knew no bounds, and he refused all , 





before his death, to which letter he yielded, | j : 


removed from Saugus to Mr. Cunningham’s iy 
‘splendid mansion, where they lived long in 


all the enjoyment worldly goods, virtue and | ' 


an honorable life could give them. i 


Sir Pierpont Wentworth being detected in “ j 
Ri 


' some of his schemes of guilt, was forced to 

; flee from his country, after which he joined 

'a lawless band of buccaniers, and was soon . 
j 


after shot ina fierce battle in which they 
were totally exterminated. ‘} 





~- -—-~-—— 


DEATH. 


Oh death ! thou hadst been terror long, 

And murderer, of all human born. 

None could escape thee! In thy dungeon house, . 
Where darkness dwelt, and putrid loathsomeness, 


And all of horrible atid deadly name,—— 


To powder, treading out, beneath thy feet, 
Their very names and memories. ‘the blood 


No bribe could buy thy favor for an hour, 


Even helpless, swaddled innocency, failed 





Po.tox. ie 


Death, as we all know, is a grim, relent- 
less and ginttonous monster, that is constant- Hl 
ly devouring onr species: yes, all created 4 
things. There is nothing produced by the 


hand of Creative Wisdom but is subject to his 


soleum of extinct creatures: its rocky bed is 
formed of the bodies of animals which r- 


{ 
all-devouring jaws. ‘This earth is but a mau- 
ished millions of centuries ago in all the pomp 
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and circumstance of active, busy, bustling, 
jostling, restless, vain, flickering, miserable, 
unsubstantial, transitory, delightful life! <A 
aon pen ge rock, I have before me, which 
ars my fancy back thousands of centuries, 
and gives me a forcible idea of the lapse and | 
extension of time. ‘The flight of time ceases ' 
not for a moment, nor isthe process of decay | 
suspended for an instant. Reader! the space : 
allotted to you, as toall created things, is; 
but a point in the greatline of eternity. | 
Change will soon mingle the faculties of your } 
body with the elements. You are to have} 
but one existence upon this globe, and that ; 
one lasts but a moment. Such is destiny—: 
the order of nature. Millions of years— 
nay, an eternity had already passed away be- ' 
fore it became your turn to figure among the | 
breathing things of earth: you are now hove | 
up like a bubble upon the ocean wave, soon } 
to sink to rise no more. Your days are num- } 
bered: your body, of which you are now so } 
proud, will soon be dust. Life is a fire which | 


is fast consuming you. In the beautiful lan- } 
guage of Longfellow: 


ll 


<*___-vour heart, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drum, is beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.”’ 





There’s a pleasure in thinking of this. Were | 
it in our power to resist decay, the fear of it 
would softly trouble us; but the certainty } 
of our fate, and the knowledge that it is fix- } 
ed by the Creator of all things, reconciles us 
to our destiny. The thought of death tends } 
to purify the heart : “ The day of one’s death,” } 
saith the Preacher, “ is better than the day “of } 
his birth.” The same was said by Solon, 
and sung by the poet: 


——licique beatus 
Ante obitam nemo supremaque funera debet. 





LL el ll = 


abated, and nothing but an idea of the |o-, 
object retained. Akenside, in his Pleasyr.. 
of Imagination, thus beautifully describe 
this feeling : 


** Ask the faithful youtk, 

Why the cold urn of her, whom long he loved, 
So often fills his arms ; so often draws 

His lonely footsteps at the silent hour 

To pay the mournfal tribute of his tears ? 

Oh! he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne’er seduce his bosom to forego 

That sacred hour ; when, stealing from the noise 
Of care and envy, sweet remembrance soothes 
With virtue’s kindest looks his aching breast, 
And turns his tears to rapture.’’ 


And who has not read and admired the 
lines of Prentice, written at his mother: 
grave? [ remember the first stanzas only 
with sufficient distinctness to quote : 





‘* The trembling dew drops fall 
Upon the shutting flower ; the stars at rest 
Shine out gloriously, and all, 
Save me, is blest. 
Mother, I Jove thy grave : 
The violet with its blossoms blue and mild 
Waves o’er thy head: when shall it wave 
Above thy child ! ”’ 


I would not have one, in the spirit of Ham- 
let, sicken with the, “uses of this life,” and 
doubt whether 

To be, or not to be— 


were ‘nobler in the mind.” There is much 
that is bright, beautiful and lovely, that a 
rortal may enjoy here, and to him who ob- 
tains true wisdom, the hope of future bliss is 


‘a shield against earthly troubles. 


The best—the most improving of all ser- 


} mons, are funeral discourses ; yet it is rare 


that we hear good ones. I do not know 
when I have heard a discourse of the kind 
that suited me as well as the one preached 
sone days ago at the Congregational church 





“It is better,” also saith the Preacher, “ to; by the Rev. Mr. Spencer of this place. He 
go tothe house of mourning than to go to} had for his text the words of Paul: “ And 
the house of feasting; for that is the end of} now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; 
all men : and the living will lay it to his} but greatest of them is love.” ! 
heart. Sorrow is better than laughter; for} ‘ Without faith in some future good,” said 
by the sadness of the countenance the heart} Mr. S., Sand a love of the same, causing us 
is made better. The heart of the wise is in } to desire its possession, there would be noth- 
the house of mourning ; but the heart of fools ; ing for hope toact upon; but united, faith, 
is in the house of mirth. It is better to hear | love and hope, when directed to the right ob- 
the rebuke of the wise, than for a man to hear? ject, constitute a firm basis for happiness. 
the song of fools. Better is the end of a. The great cause of unhappiness in the world 


thing than the beginning thereof; and rid 
gentle in spirit better than the proud in spir- | 


originates,” said he, “ from man’s placing his 
hopes upon wrong objects. One places his 


it. Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry,} affections upon fame, and on this rests his 


for anger rests in the bosom of fools.” ‘ fondest hopes: another regards wealth asa 

There is a pleasure in dwelling in memo-} thing altogether lovely, and fixes his hopes 
ry "pon departed friends; but this takes} upon it. To these, and such as these, even 
place only when the grieffor their loss is! as regards such temporal matters, without 
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hope there would be no peace, no content- 
ment, no enjoyment. Assure a man that his } 
ruin is at hand, and satisfy him that there is | 
no possibility of escape, and the moment you | 
extinguish the iast hope, you cause his ‘ heart 
to break.’ 
worldlings are racks of torture. For the 
first time, they find they are to enter a world 
for which they are not prepared. The want: 
of hope crushes them with overwhelming 
woe, and the miser exclaims, “Give me but 
a month—a day—a single hour of life more, 
and take all my wealth!” But not so the: 
one who has faith in Christ, and reposes up- 
on the hope of entering into his kingdom: 
with outstretched arms he welcomes death, : 
and without regret bids adieu to earth.” 
After taking this view of the subject, Mr. ' 
S.made a powerful and eloquent appeal to | 
his hearers, to prepare for that hour when: 
the vain things of this life which so occupy | 
our feelings will no longer avail us. | 


H. 3 
Bradford, May 1846. 





READING. 


It is desirable that persons should early 
form an acquaintance with polite literature, 
for the purpose of exercising the imagination } 
and forming the taste. If circumstances al) 
low, the study of the ancient writers should | 
by all means be pursued ; if not, let the sub- 
lime conceptions of Shakspeare, Milton and 
Young, the descriptive powers of Thompson, 
the harmony of Pope, etc., etc., be attentive- | 
ly studied. A. taste for this sort of reading | 


, 
{ 


is important; it elevates the mind, purifies ; 
the heart, and in every way renders one a no- ‘ 
bler being: it raises one above a desire for | 
gross and vulgar pleasures, renders him su- 
perior to mean and _ sordid pursuits, and } 
weeds from the heart the love for vulgar ap- ' 
plause. What isthe difference between a } 
person who has a refined taste, and one who | 
has not? The difference consists not in| 
what is placed upon the back or cratnmed } 
into the purse. There is an old proverb:— 
“Tell me the company you keep and I will , 
tell you what you are:” and if you will tell | 
me what books you delight in, or what are ! 
your favorite books, I will tell you what com- | 
pany you keep. The same principle regu- ' 
lates one in choosing his books and his com- | 
panions. ; 

What shall we think of the taste of that! 
person who does not love the Bible ?—who ' 
‘Ss Hot interested in the details of the most an- } 
“eat records upon carth ?—who takes no de- | 





Thus the death beds of the! ments, of the greatest persons and most 


: to his peculiar situation. 
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light in the story of the Creation ?—of the 
Deluge ?—of the advent of the Messiah ? 
What shall we say of his taste who does not 
with thrilling interest read the sublime des- 
criptions given in the Old and New Testa- 


mighty events the world has ever witnessed 2 
What? not read with interest stories which 
have been dramatised by the greatest poets ! 


Can any one be so sombre-souled as to read 
‘without lively feelings the accounts of the 
/ prophets and apostles, 


Jeremiah, Ezra, 
Daniel, Moses, Paul, etc.,. whom the immor- 
tal Michael Angelo and Raphael have so de- 
lighted to portray with their pencils? 


Iamno professor of Religion, but as a 


‘lover of polite literature,—as a worshiper 


of the sublime and beautiful in poetry and 
morals, if all the books of the earth were to 
be collected into a second Alexandrian Libra- 
ry to which Omar’s torch were to be applied, 
and it were left for me to choose one book 
which should be saved from the general con- 
flacration, that one book should be the Bible. 
The Bible contains far more wisdom than all 
other books in the world. For persons 
of all ages, stations, and situations in life, it 
contains the most valuable advice. Itis the 
friend, the consoler, the safest guide of all. 
Whether in prosperity or adversity, at home 
or in foreign lands, among friends or among 
foes, standing in high places of honor, or 
sunk in obscurity, wherever a mortal may 
be, or whatever his circumstances may he, 
by going to the Bible he cannot fail of find- 
ing light which shall guide his footsteps in 


: the path of safety and peace—advice suitable 


If death has torn 


‘a friend from your embraces, go to the Bible 
; and you will find consolation ; or if prosperi- 


ty has filled you with giddiness and mirth, 
by going to the Bible you will be sobered and 


; brought back to reason. 


The Bible is a strange—an unaccountably 
strange book. It is strange in the order, na- 
ture and manner of its details, strange in its 


/ matter, and strange in its effects upon the 


human mind, At all times—in all situations 
—how sweet is the voice of an old and tried 
friend—one who has long been delighted in 
and loved! Such is the voice of the Bible. 
We are all early taught to look to this source 
for aid. Were it forno other reason than 


that myBible was once the property of the one 
who first taught me to readits holy word, 
and whose memory is dearer to me than all 
things else, I should let no day pass ever my 
head without reading from its pages. I al- 
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low no day to pass over my head without’ her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Allen returned to he; 
reading, at least one chapter, in that most) chamber. She loved the wife of her son, as wei 
wonderful of books. I do this even after 1 she might; for a fairer being than Anna Allen wa 
have retired—making ita closing exercise | never seen, and when a beautiful bride she Crossed 
for the active, bustling, busy day. _the threshold of her husband, joy was in her heart, 

There is a magic power in the words of and ber eye sparkled with excess of happiness, {,, 
the Scriptures, which the language of no hope was hovering over her and bade her rejoice. 
other book contains. They abstract the soul George Allen was a proud being, and at times ther» 
from the cares of the world, they calm the | was that in his bearing that bespoke trae nobility of 
tumults of the troubled breast, they soothe | soul, but a creature of waywardness; and actnated 
the wounded and bleeding heart, and they , by impulse, his conduct was vacillating and at tines 
pour into the afflicted spirit a balm which no. gnreasonable. An only son, from early years he had 


other source can supply. If] have bad luck : been accustomed to the most unrestrained indalgenc: 
through the day, this exercise is a sure pre- : 


‘ d If mi d and he became confirmed in the habits of dissipation 
: 8, suse ‘ : 
vontive OF ee te eee MISUSEC » before he became in possession of his estate; and | 


during the-day, with my lamp my _— } the remonstrances of his mother were of no avail ix 
is extinguished. How unhappy is he who 


carries hatred’ in his bosom! ‘Miserable, inducing bim to reform. ‘Too long indulgence had 

. 4 os ‘| 80 fastened them upon him that in despair she gave 
most miserable worm! [n the Scriptures | : gan 
man sees his moral self as in a mirror: the | up the effort, and tried hy assume a feeling of indif- 
extravagance of his hopes and desires, and | ference. But a mother 8 anxiety is not so easily sat- 
the vanity of the objects for which virtue, | isfied, and hope sustained her through many dark 
peace and happiness are sacrificed, are there | hours. When he brought the fair Anna to his home. 
clearly seen. If man would be reconciled | she prayed that the trusting love of the gentle gir! 
with himself, and be at peace with the world, | might be more powerful than that of herself. George 
if he would place himse!f above the shafts of } Allen loved his wife as well as his sordid nature was 
evil and enthrone contentment in his heart, ' capable of loving, because she was beautiful, and his 
let him take the Bible for his guide and I pride was his predominant propensity ; and so he was 
will guarantee him success. proud of her because she was his alone, and she was 

A. D. {so fair and pure. 





May, 1846. 


But sorrowful days and sleepless nights, banished 
ENTE, 77s SET ‘ ‘ the bloom from her cheek and the lustre from her 
THE BROKEN VOW. ‘eyes, and then her husband feund less pleasure in 
Me gazing upon her face, and continued in his wild ca- 

BY MISS &. A. HILL. , reer of dissipation and ruin. 
ahi } The birth of her boy wrought like a magic spell 
‘* Half past two, and George not come home yet, upon the sorrow-stricken wife, for she fondly hoped 
Anna? 1 would not wait longer for him, my child, } that the beautiful babe might prove an effectual 
but goto your rest. He will not come to-night, and ; charm to engage her husband at home. But when 
you will kill yourself by being so anxious.’ } the novelty had ceased he again spurned the domes- 
**Oh, mother, I cannot sleep—it is dreadfal— tic fireside, and re-visited the haunts of vice. Anna 
dreadful’’—and the hot sealding tear-drops fell fast } knew too well her husband’s disposition to chide, for 
from her eyes. he could but illy brook reproof, and so night after 
‘© What's the use in taking on so, Anna? It will | Bight she sat by the side of her little one, and watch- 
always be so; he never can break up the habit, and ' ed anxiously for his return, and strove to meet him 
it only aggravates him to have you take it so much ' with a glad smile of welcome, but she knew that the 
to heart. I would not care anything about it. There , fountains of hope and joy were fast ebbing ont, and 
now, Anna, take the boy from his cragle and cheer } that in a short time poverty and disgrace must inevi- 
up.”” ; tably overtake them. Not by her husband’s looks 
‘« Mother, I wish I could be cheerful, but it is hard, } 4'4 she come to this conclusion; but through thn me- 


very hard to think that George should prefer other so- dium of others, and the unanswered tradesman’s 
ciety to that of his family.”’ : bills, and neglected business, but too truly told her 


‘« It is all nonsense to talk thus, Anna. So, now, ‘that fortune was retiring. Almost in despair she 
1 would go to bed. You can leave the lamp burning, thought of the future, and as abe pressed her bloom- 
and put more coal into the grate, and if George ing boy to her heart the gushing tears would flow in 
should come—why, the servants will let him in—so, ; torrents from her eyes. After her mother left the 
good-night’’——and, kissing the thin, pale cheek of room she pondered over her words, ** ‘ of no use be 
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-are’—would to God I could cease caring, but I love {hima place as partner in the extensive firm.  Gladly 
sim too well, too well.’? The well-known ring of ' he accepted the proposal. Fortune smiled upon his 
yer husband greeted her ear, and hastily brushing the | efforts, and in a few months he was enabled to re- 
ears from her eves, she descended the stairs and op- . purchase the homestead of his youth and see his fam- 
ened the door— , ily reinstated in the society from which his former 
«Why Anna, you should not sit up thus, you ; dissipation had hurled them. Even the mother had 
will injare your health.’? There was a tenderness in ; regained her former state of proud happiness and 
nis voice Which thrilled her heart; for long months ; blessed her patient Anna as the sole cause of her 
jad elapsed since thus he had spoken and the smile son’s reformation. ° * ad 
of other days lit up her eyes, and as he passed his ' Sadness had again gathered over the pale brow of 
am around her waist a faint ray of hope crossed her ) Anna Allen, for she sadly feared for her husband. 
mind. } Night succeeding night found him from home, while 
« Anna, I have some bad news for you, can you ‘his anxious wife, soothed the dying pillow of his 
pear it now ? ’’ and his voice saddened as he spoke, ; aged mother, or stilled the low moanings of his two 
snd his eye rested upon the face of the baby boy sick children, yet she complained not, but with cheer- 
who nestled in its little cradle with its dimpled cheek ; fulness tried to hope on, that all would be well. 


upon the chubby little round hand. ; Anna, has not George yet returned ? it is late’’ 
« Any thing which does not affect your happiness, } —said Mrs. Allen, as she. awoke from an uneasy 

cannot materially mar mine, you know, George.” slumber, and gazed witha look of deep love upon 
“But this affects us both, ay, and our little son, the sad watcher who bent over her. ‘* Tow are the 

too, Anna ; we are beggars ; not a farthing left in the children? You should not leave them for me. Go 

wide world to call my own ; all gone—gone—lost at | now, my child, stay with them; God bless you.”’ 

the gaming table. Why do you not speak, Anna?; A low sobwasthe only reply, and the suffering 

do you too curse me ? ”’ 
“No, my husband; I was prepared for it; I ex-° wept in very anguish of spirit, for sorrow wrung her 

pected it, and although grievous, it may prove a bles- | heart. 

sing, eventually.”” } ‘Tellme, Anna,are they dead? Yes, I know 
“TI will redeem it, Anna, or die in the effort.”’ —{ it, and you, my dear one, are forsaken in this time 
“It will never be regained at the gambling table, of afiliction.”’ 

(ieorge; and, believe me, if it might be the means of ; <* No, mother, God is with me, but his hand lies 

reclaiming you from this vice, I could rejoice that all ‘ sore upon me. He has chastised me sorely, but mo- 

were gone, yes, and I could gladly toil to procure a ; ther do not complain, it is all right.’’ 

sustenance could you but learn to love your family, «¢ Let me look at the pale faces of the dead before 

your wife’’—and sobbing she cast herself upon his ; J too lie with them; nay, Anna, I must, it is my last 

bosom, * ad * * * request; you will not deny me this: * and the sick 


> woman bent down by the couchof her mother and 


— 


ee 


A small cottage was rented in the suburbs of the } woman raised herself with almost supernatural 
city, and thither the aristocratic Mrs. Allen removed } strength from her pillow, but sank back insensible. 
with her son and his family. Gloom was in her At this moment the step of her son resounded through 
heart, and the gentle smile which brightened the face } the hall and entered the apartment. Anna turned 
of Anna seemed but a mockery to the proud heart of | and met his gaze, and he staggered towards the bed- 
ver mother. side. George Allen was again a ruined man! 

Bat the young wife looked forward with hope to > Is she dead? ’’ said he, as he saw -the pallid 
“we future, for was not her husband changed, and had | features of his only parent, and a cold shudder ran 
‘ot his oath been given never again to take his seat ' over his frame. f 
. agaming-table? and she relied implicitly upon} Anna spoke not, but taking his hand she led him 
“svow. Soin all the trusting love of her heart to the apartment where lay the pale corpses of her 
“ve forgot the past; and, as the world bowed coldly } peautiful boys, now paleand silent! She removed 
way bankrupt, he turned for society to the hearth- } the napkins from their marble faces, and turning to 
pl et love tn mor, nd athe sso Gooey he? 

, y 0 ‘* George, why is this? Ask your own heart why 
‘s lovely wife and laughing boy, found the solace } our loved one’s are taken from our embrace! ”” 
which the world in its bitterness, denied his heart. A deep groan was his ouly reply. The spirit of 

Years had passed since George Allen entered the ; the strong man was bowed down, and he wept. He 
‘ore of Mr. Lawton as a clerk, and by his persever- } followed his boys and his mother alone tothe grave, 
“ce, diligence and exemplary deportment so won } and then returned to watch by the side of his sick 
‘DON the hearts of his employers that they offered | suffering Anna. She too, was carried to the grave, 
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and anne by the side of ne children. Her sony ‘was { of Griitatene share = might navi suited the time wh» 
broken and its last current ebbed out, but she forgave | ignorance was esteemed the mother of deyotion, a), 


her husband for his neglect, for his coldness, for all, 
but the Broken Vow,—AaND THAT WAS REGIS5- 
TERED IN Heaven! 

E. Randolph. 





A DREAM. 


BY MRS. JAMES GRAY. 


I dreamed 1 met thee where leaves were greenest, 
And the flowers around us were sweet and fair, 
The cloudless heaven shone out serenest, 
And thy brow was free from shade or care ; 
And I deeamed | wandered o’er hill and heather 
That livelong day of light and love, 
Untired, unflagging—still together, 
Glad as the earth and the heavens above. 





We were on mountains, we were by rivers, 
And by the source of the moorland springs ; 
We were where the aspen faintly quivers, 
And the careless willow its garland flings ; 
And again we rambled through vale and meadow, 
And came to garlands bedecked with eare, 
Where the graceful linden flung its shadow, 
And the orange flower perfamed the air. 


And woodland music around us quivered 
With peace and love and its dreamy tone ; 
Yet we seemed from other mortals severed— 
We might have been in the world alone. 
There were none to watch us and none to chide us, 
No jealous fears, no curious eyes ; 
Our love flowed on, the power to guide us, 
And ‘neath its spell we were good and wise, 


I dreamed—I waked! thou art not near me, 
1 cannot look in thine eyes to-day ; 

1 cannot have thy voice to cheer me, 
Oh! life is sad, when thou art away. 

But my spirit, her eager wing extending, 
Hath flown in the light of hope to thine, 

And I know thy heart of hearts is blending 
Its vital stream of love with mine, 


—_ 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


It is most unfortunate that science and religion 
should ever be made to assume a hostile front. This 
has been productive of incalculable mischief, 
which has operated in two different directions. 
the first place it has too frequently led the friends 
and advocates of religion to display an unwarranta- 
ble jealousy of the progress of science, and to frown 
upon those who are engaged in the ardent prosecution — 





a - 


when undoubtedly it was the interest of the pric. 
hood of a corrupt superstition that men should kyo. 
as little and think as little as possible. But surely 
; such jealousy is unworthy of those who have an eqy.). 
; ly well grounded conviction that the works of naturs 
| and the volume of revelation proceeded from {h, 
/ same source. If this be the case, then, while scene, 
and religion may each have their appropriate domain 
within which their dicta are absolute, it can never 
happen that these are contradictory. God has no: 
} written one language in the Bible, and a contradictory 
language on the face of creation. Revelation ay: 
‘ science may not always speak the same truths, but 
‘they will never speak opposite traths, The danger 
‘lies in a kind of twilight understanding of either. |: 
' is not possible, but likely, that an imperfect knowl. 
i edge of Scriptures on the one hand, and an imper- 
: fect knowledge of science on the other, may land us 
; in irreconcilable difficulties, which can only be clear- 
‘ed away by a more complete understanding of both 
But this, so far from leading us to be jealous of the 
_ advances of science, would lead us to encourage and 
‘stimulate them to the utmost. While it is not only 
) justifiable, but right, that we should regard with sus- 
' picion any conclusion of science which seems su)- 
versive of the truths of the Bible, it would be irra- 
‘rational and sinful to attempt to stop its progress 
Perhaps the conclusion may be a wrong one, deduced 
; from a superficial acquaintance with science, which :! 
‘farther prosecuted, would lead to its abandonment 
Perhaps the contrariety between science and_revela- 
; tion is only apparent, and results from our hasty and 
} erroneous interpretation of the Bible. 


—~_— 


PL Nl the tee 


Take, for example, the well known case of Ga‘. 
‘leo. He became convinced as he prosecuted the stu- 
dy of astronomy, that it was not the sun which re 

| volved round the earth, as was universally believed 
at that time, but thatthe earth revolved round the 
sun. Alarm was taken at this conclusion, as if i! 
‘expressly contradicted the language of the Bible, 
which speaks of the. sun as rising and going down, 
and Galileo was subjected to persecution as an inli- 
del. What then was the result? ‘The science of 
Galileo has been established beyond the power o! 


In } contradiction; but the Bible has not therefore bees 


; found to speak the language of falsehood. His dis- 
covery has only led to sounder interpretation of those 
texts which the science of astronomy was thought to 
‘contradict. And this must be the issue of all see!- 


ofit. It would appear as if the imagination had been F ing contradictions between revelation and science. It 


indulged, that every new conquest achieved by sci- 
enee, involved thé loss of a domain to religion ; that 
every new pillar erected in the temple of science had 
heea stolen from the temple of religion. ‘This sort 


may happen that science now, as in the days of Gali- 
leo, may subvert some of our views of scripture lan- 
guage; but, if so, we ought rather to rejoice that 
ence has aided us to a sounder and morefcorrect in- 
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verpretation of the Bible than we had hitherto at- 
ined. Here, then, are two errors to be guarded . 
rainst which we shall take time merely to notice 


The first is the tendency to bend the facts of science | 


» meet our Views of revelation. No attempt could 
he more mischievous than this. When we are en- 


ged in examining properties and relations of mat- 


er, let us receive the facts it gives us without equiv- 
ecation and without reverse; let us listen to the voice 
we evoke, as if there was not another in the universe. 


When we set ourselves to study nature, let us be-— : 
) " ; Heavenly Father would take them to his em- 


come the faithfal and humble interpreters of nature. 
The second error is, the tendency hastily to adapt 


the language of Scripture to the inference of science. ° 


This tendency is no less mischievous than the other, 
and has led in some instances to an utter subversion | 
of all religious truth. When we are engaged in the 
sudy of the Bible, let us deal with it as we would 
jyscience itself. Wet us hear what it says, without, 
wserve, and listen to its voice as the voice of God. | 
Our part is to act as its faithful and humble interpre- 
ers, and to subject it only to such questionary pro- | 


them to drink the water of life. When I 
have prepared them for the house of God, | 
have plead that their bodies might be fit tem- 
ples for the Holy Spirit to dwell in; when 
they left me for the week day school, 1 fol- 


‘lowed their infant footsteps with a prayer, 


that their path through life might be like 
that of the just, which shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day; and as | com- 
mitted them to rest at night, the. silent 
breathings of my soul has been, that their 


brace, and fold them in his paternal arms.” 


Here is the influence of silent, unseen ex- 
ertions of a mother; an influence which will 
be felt, when those external accomplishments 


and fleeting enjoyments, which many labor 


to give their children, shall be forgotten, or 
remembered only as the means of smoothing 
a rapid descent to the world of sorrow. 


In this little story, two things strike our 
attention; that these efforts were made early, 


cesses as we would adopt with any other record, the | and with a reliance on the divine blessing. 
; This mother felt that she received her chil- 
‘dren from God, and was accountable to him 
, for the manner in which she trained them up. 
' She knew that her labors would be in vain, 
‘unless God should, in mercy, grant her the 
‘aid of his Spirit to sanctify and save the 


ADDRESS TO MOTHERS. ! soul ; therefore, through all the duties of the 


In the vicinity of Philadelphia, there was : day, and all the interesting period of child- 


1 pious mother, who had the happiness of | hood, she og a 2. Oe rn ie. over 
seeing her children, in very early life, ¢*" to those who call upon him, ané who 


wrought to the knowledge of the truth, walk- | will listen to their cries. | 


ing in the fear of the Lord, and ornaments in! | How happy must be that household whose 
ihe Christian church. \ God is the Lord; what heavenly joy beams 

A clergyman, who was traveling, heard | from every countenance, and with what glo- 
his circumstance respecting this mother, and | tious hopes d@they look beyond the grave, 
wished very much to see her, thinking that, ' that mansion provided for them in their 
‘ere might be something peculiar in her Father’s house; and thrice happy must be 
node of giving religious instruction, which } that mother, who, in the fear of God, and in 
rendered it soeffectual. He accordingly vis- | reference to eternity, has thus performed her 
ied her, and inquired concerning the man- | duty. 
rin which she discharged the duties ofa} There are feelings in a mother's bosom, 
nother ineducating her children. The wo-; that are known only to a mother,—the tie 
wan replied, that “ she did not know she had | which binds them to their offspring, is one 
‘en more faithful than any other Christian} comparatively which all other ties are feeble. 
nother would be in the instruction of her} It is to these feelings, that the fact just sta- 
tildren.” = After a little conversation, } ted, will speak a language which must be 
she said, “ While my children were infants | understood ; and it must touch a note on this 
‘my lap, as I washed them,1 raised my | chord that will vibrate through every fibre of 
fart to God, that he would wash them in} the soul. While appeals have been often 
‘at blood which cleanseth from all sin; as} made to him who has lived long in sin, that 
‘clothed them in the morning, 1 asked my} fall like the sound of the empty wind upon 
eavenly Father to clothe them in the robe} his ear; and the voice of warning thunders 
‘Christ's righteousness ; as I provided them } its truths to hearts of adamant; the appeal 


real meaning of which we were anxious to ascertain. 
y acting thus honestly both with science and _reli- 
zion, it will be found that they speak a language al- 
ways harmonious, because always true. 

















— 


“,1 prayed that God would feed their) which is now made, is toan ear which is not * 


‘ls with the bread of heaven, and give’ deaf, to a heart which can feel. 
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SPRING. SPICE. 
Fair as the maid, with cheek so pale, 
That, blushing, receives the bridal kiss, 





The masses, the masses! is the great war ery o: p 
pectectnee. They must refer to the masses wie), , 


Spring comes tripping along the vale, apists observe for the repose of their souls, 


Shedding arourd her life and bliss. 


In Lowell, gangs of laborers openly work at ren)... 
the canals on Sunday, while the managers of the ¢.. 
rations walk devoutly to church with long fices. |, 
» taifed coats and long prayers on their lips. Also, 
in this way thev make heathen in their own midst : 
give liberally of the profits to convert the heathen , 
off. 





She comes arrayed in garments of light; 
Around her brow is a garland bright 

Of beantiful flowers, which vainly seek 

‘To vie with the hues that play on her cheek. 


ne * 


Washington Irving says he has ‘speculated upon my 
: rimony.’ Sodo most people, and a wretched sper 
tion do they make of it, in these days of shallow |, 
and prominent bustles. 





What grace do all her motions display ; 

What joy do her lustrous eyes portray ; 

Like the star which caught the shepherd’s eye, 
Her presence proclaims redemption nigh. 


ow 





a 


N A neighboring merchant was recently fined for | 
Nature, aroused, resumes her power, ing an individual named Bung out of his store}; 


And lures from the cloud the gentle shower ; thought it hard to be obliged to pay for merely using 
Draws from the sea the mildest beams; }footasa Bung-starter, 

Evhales the dew from crystal streams. ;  Acertain religious newspaper, with love stories, o:. 
' itis ‘as religious as the times will admit.’ ‘The Sod 

' ites of old were as religious as the times admitted, \«; 
they had a dose of practical Millerism. 


~~ 


~~ 


These charm to life the barren field: 

Its slumbering seeds spring up, and yield 
An ample reward to the trusting sower, 
And furnish food to the sturdy mower. 





Thales, an ancient Grecian philosopher, believed thy 
/ water was the principle of all things. It is certain'y: 
principal part of city milk. 





Foliage covers the woodland bowers ; 
Zephyrs waft incense from lovely flowers ; 
Birds sing gaily on every tree ; 

Streams bound onward in joy to the sea, 


THe NEXT PREstIDENCY.—It is pretty well uncer 
stood in political circles at Washington, that the ne 
Presidential contest will be between Gen. Scott » 
Col. Johnson. If the Executive will but send the hen 
of Chippewa to gather a: few fresh Jaurals in Mexiro, 
he will give the man that Dipn’r kill Tecumseh a pretty 
hard run. 


We have iron steamboats, iron roads, iron houses," 
coffins ; and new they are actually making iron craies 
at Pittsburg. The boys rocked in them will doubtless 
be men of “ iron nerve,” while the girls may be exec. 
ted to “ steel theirhearts” against the tender passion. 


OO Mt tt ste 


The earth is filled with beauty and love, 
And mirrors the blissful scene above ; 
Dispelled are the clouds of care and strife— 
We catch a glimpse of the better life. 


LPP 


List! a solemn yet joyous hymn 
T'loats on the breeze ; ‘tis addressed to Him 


Who clothed sweet spring in such gay attire ; A French physician, named Rapsail, pretends to cur 


1, + at : a diseases by bits of camphor inserted in quills to be le! 
ore san carga wires dy Amerie in the mouth. All Paris is mad after him, and the pov 


geese are sadly denuded to supply bigger geese wi: 
‘‘ something to suck.” 





Of birds and zephyrs and running streams— 
From every bough where bright plumage gleams, 
By every wind whose balm we inhale, A Conversation.—‘ Have you heard 1) 


By the streams that, quiv’ring, lide thro’ the vale, } news? ”” Wa os 
**< No, what is it? ”’ 


The strains are prolonged—now faint and low ‘The Locusts have appeared on several firs 
Like the lute’s soft tone—now the numbers flow | close by, and there is every indication of such « 
Upward to Heaven—we almost deem swarm of them as will destroy every thing gree”, 


? 

; 

39 
That angels join the song, it seems | throughout the country + 





wis : in that you had better leave 
So like music heard in youthful dreams, mil sa neh aay im /Ciatcase c 








Shyn that man who lets his political prejudices pr 
vent his conferring a personal favor, for he is a dan- 


NOTICE. : gerous confederate, 

Those subscribers who wish to discontin- |", tex Tanr.—In Marshfield, Maseachuset 
ue their subscriptions with the present num- } there is an Apple Tree, set out by Peregrine Whi 
ber, must inform us before issuing the July | Smee T Chitd born: ta America, that * 
number—otherwise, the Gem will continue | ; 
to be sent to them through the year. Sub-} — [t is expected that all who are in arreats 
scriptions must commence and close either on | their subscriptions to the Gem, will forwar! 
the first of January or the first of July, as | the amount due immediately. If this no" 
we cannot afford tobreak our sets of numbers,’ is not heeded, more efficient measures |” 
and thereby spoil a whole volume. . collection will be taken. 
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